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The Dead Level of Equality 
W. D. Howells 

The strangest thing about society as it ex- 
ists today is that while everybody acknowl- 
edges good society to be the highest expres- 
sion of civilization, the purest joy and sweet- 
est pleasure of it, many people, especially so- 
ciety people, should fear to have its greatest 
blessing, its most delicate beauty and subtlest 
charm imparted to the whole life. 

If you speak of social equality before some 
women they imagine that you want to take 
their pretty clothes away and put them in the 
kitchen along with the cook, or, at best, ex- 
pect them to dust their own parlors. Some 
men conceive of it with like force and intelli- 
gence, and ask you if you believe they ought 
to get no more money for toiling all day in a 
bank parlor or managing a large business 
than the fellow that works on the roads or 
tends a machine in a mill. In either case they 
stand in abhorrence of what they call the dead 
level of equality. 

I do not suppose there was ever a human 
being who got any good from inequality, and 
I think one may safely defy those who abhor 
equality to say what harm there would be in 
it. I, for my part, should like to have some 
one say why its level would be dead. Do 
those people live most who are the most deeply 
and hopelessly sundered into castes? Were 
those ages the happiest or the usefulest when 
there were masters and slaves, lords and vil- 
leins, and every man knew his place, or were 
they more animated than this, when we have 
pretty well rid ourselves of such differences, 
and no man thinks any other man’s place 
rightfully beyond him? Is the arrest of de- 
velopment greater on the plains of. society 
than on its summits or in its abysses? Is a 
king particularly alive? Is an aristocrat? Is 
a peasant? Have the inventions, the good 
books, the beautiful pictures and statues, the 
just laws, the animal comforts even, come 
from the uppermost or the lowermost classes ? 
They have mostly come from the middle 
classes, from the community lifted above 
want, but not above work, from the inexhaust- 
ible and generous vitality of the widest level 
of life. 

If it is from equality, not from inequality, 
that we have anything to hope, we certainly 
have nothing to fear from it. I know we are 
told the inferiors would be very rude and bad 
if there were no superiors to set them a good 
example, but hitherto the superiors have only 
very exceptionally behaved as if this were 
their office in the world; they have mainly 
tried to get all the pleasure. and mainly the 
gross pleasure, they could out of life, at the 
I do not helieve 
one lovely or amiable thing would he lost if 
equality were to become the rule and fashion 


of the whole race, as it is now the rule and 
fashion of the best and wisest of the race in 


societv. Men have believed that there was 
something to be gained by settine themselves 
anart from other men, and they have actually 
at times believed that those whom they ex- 
eluded and depressed believed this, too, be- 


cause they suffered it. But the inferior never 
believed, even in the depths of slavery, that 
inequality was a gain to him, whatever it 
might be to the superior, and he suffered it 
because he must. It never was a gain to the 
superior, except in some advantages of food, 
clothing and shelter. It never made him in 
any wise a finer, purer, juster man, and it 
very often made him argogant, luxurious, bes- 
tial. 

Certain sentimentalists, however, for want 
of a better grievance, complain of equality 
as unpicturesque. They are not able, appar- 
ently, to say why it is unpicturesque, and I 
never could find that they wished to contribute 
to the picturesqueness of inequality, through 
any discomfort of their own. I never met a 
single person of all those who praise inequal- 
ity willing to take the lower place, not to speak 
of the lowest. What is perhaps stranger still 
is that none of those who are down seem to 
like it, although they are used to being down, 
and have not the excuse of unfamiliarity with 
their position, which their superiors might 
urge if they were asked to descend in the 
scale. The underlings are not satisfied when 
the overlings tell them that it is not only fit 
that they should be where they are, but that 
it is very picturesque, and thav it promotes 
svmpathy in the overlings. Without troubling 
themselves to deny that it is picturesque thev 
invite the overlings to trv it a while them- 
selves, and, then they will be better able to sav 
whether it is fit or not. As for sympathy. 
they would like to be in a position to do a 
little sympathizing, too. 

T doubt, in fine, if anybody wants inequal- 
itv. None but the superiors ever pretend to 
want it; the inferiors openly or secretly detest 
it. IT doubt whether the superiors have any 
comfort in it; the body of a man, especially 
the face of a man, with his more or less 
squirming, is not an agreeable footing, and T 
think no one truly enjoys the bad eminence 
it vives him. 

What we truly enjov in each other is like- 
ness, not unlikeness. That is what makes the 
pleasure of good society. There is no rest 
save on the common ground. If I meet a 
man of different tradition, different religion. 
different race, different language. I am pleased 
with him for a moment. as I should be with 
a fairy or an amiable goblin; but he presently 
bores me, when the surprise of him is over. 
I find that we have no common ground. The 
perpetual yearning of our hearts is for intelli- 
gent response, and this can come only from 
our equals, from equality. 

Many people do not understand this yet, 
and in mv more uncharitable moments I have 
sometimes suspected that those who talk of 
the dead level of equality, and who dread or 
affect to dread cauality. are dreaming of pleas- 
ure to their pride or vanity from inequality. 
They do not propose to be inferiors in the 
inequality they profess to like; they are greed- 
ily promising themselves to be princes and 
princesses in it. or at least dukes and duch- 
esses, with or without the titles. They are 
either doing this, or else they are feeling some 


weakness in themselves which will not bear 
the test of equality. ‘These are the kind of 
people who snub or truckle in good society, 
and cannot conceive that the good and beauty 
of society are imperiled whenever its spirit 
of equality is violated. Still less can they 
conceive of a whole civility, a universal con- 
dition, which shall be governed by the spirit 
of good society. For the sake of having the 
man behind their chairs they are willing to be 
treated de haut en bas by the man across the 
table. 


The Scarcity of Coal 

A sudden demand for coal for military pur- 
poses, created partly by the South African 
war, partly by the Chinese trouble, partly bv 
French distrust of England, has rapidly ad- 
vanced the prices of this commodity in Europe. 
The rise has been so considerable that Amer- 
ican mines, despite the very great difference 
in ocean freight, have been able to compete 
with England. Something like a small panic 
has been created in England by the discovery 
that her monopoly of coal is practically ended. 
Mr. A. D. Provand, M. P., writes to the fol- 
lowing effect in the London National Revie: 

The days of cheap coal are over: for while 
there is some increase in the deiand for ex- 
port and domestic purposes, there is also a 
great increase in the use for manufacturing 
purposes. The average rise in the future will 
probably amount to $1.25 per ton. The output 
last year was 220,000,000 tons, with a total 
cost to consumers and exporters of $330,000,- 
000. T.ess than $57,500,000 of this went to the 
miners, the rest to mine-owners and middle- 
men. Nearly the whole of England's export 
trade is hased upon coal, and unless it is pro- 
duced cheaply enough, the trade will go to 
countries which possess cheaper coal. The 
United States is our most dangerous com- 
petitor. Although experts differ more or less 
in their estimates as to the limit of time in 
which England can continue to produce chean 
coal, their estimates are fairly definite. Mr. 
Foster Brown last year put it at fiftv vears. 
This is confirmed by Mr. Longden. On the 
other hand, it is claimed that Yorkshire, Can- 
nock Chase, and other places have a practically 
unlimited supplv. Mr. A. T. Moore, who has 
intimate knowledge of the Glasgow coal-fields. 
believes that the cheap workable coai of Lan- 
arkshire will be practically exhausted in seven- 
teen years. This is practically a “notice to 
quit” to Glasgow, as her industries depend 
upon this coal. 


In the Sixth Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia, Socialist H. G. Wilshire polled 2784 
votes in Los Angeles county alone. Ue will 
receive over 3500 in the district. The next 
trip will send him to congress.—Coming Na- 
tion. 


The official vote in Massachusetts has been 
declared hy the Governor's council as follows: 
Bradley, for Governor. S. D. P.. 13.260: Dehs. 
for President. 9716; Berry. for Governor. S, 
I. P., 8784: Maloney, for President. 26r0. 


“THE CRIMINAL CLASS” 


Did This View of it Ever Occur To You? 


W: R. HEARST. 


Much interest just now in criminals. 

Much horror aroused by depravity. 

Many plans more or less appropriate for 
making the air pure. 

Many good people, politicians, women and 
clergymen, who spent the summer at the 
seaside, willing now. to spend a few days 
wiping “crime” off the earth. 


What is crime? Who are the criminals ? 
Who makes the criminals ? 

Do criminals viciously and voluntarily 
arise among us eager to lead hunted lives, 
eager to be jailed at intervals. cager to 
crawl in the dark, dodge policemen. work in 
stripes and die in shame? Ilardly. 

Will you kindly and patiently follow the 
lives, quickly sketched, of a boy and a girl? 


The Girl 


Born poor, born in hard luck, her father, 
or mother, or both, victims of long hours, 
poor fare, bad air and little Icisure. 

As a baby she struggles against fate and 
manages to live while three or four little 
brothers and sisters die and go hack to kind 
earth. 

She crawls around the halls of a tene- 
ment, a good deal in the way. She is hunted 
here and chased there. 

She is cold in winter, ill fed in summer, 
never well cared for. 

She gets a little so-called education. THl- 
dressed and ashamed beside the other chil- 
dren, she is glad to escape the education. 
No one at home can help her on. No one 
away from home cares about her. 

She grows up white, sickly. like a potato 
sprouting in a cellar. At the corner of a 
fine street she sees the carriages passing with 
other girls in warm furs, or in fine, cool 
summer dresses. 

With a poor shawl around her and with 
heels run down she peers in at a restaurant 
window, to see other women leading lives 
very different from hers. 

Steadily she has impressed upon her the 
fact. absolutely undeniable. that as the 
world is organized there is no especial place 
for her—certainly no comfort for her. 

She finds work, perhaps. Hours as long 
as the daylight. 

Ten minutes late—half a day’s fine. 

At the end of the day aching feet. aching 
back, system. ill fed, not enough earned to 
live upon  honestly—and_ that prospect 
stretches ahead farther than her poor eyes 
can see. 


“What's the charge, officer?” 

“Disorderly conduct. Your Honor.” 

There’s the criminal, good men, politi- 
cians, women and clergymen, that you are 
hunting so ardently. 


The Boy 


Same story. practically. 

He nlays on tue tenement staircase— 
cuffed off the staircase. 

He plays ball in the street—cuffed. if 
caught by the policeman. 

He swings on the area railing. trying to 
exercise his stunted muscles—cuffed again. 

In burning July with shirt and trousers 
on, he goes swimming in the park fountain 
—cauvht and cuffed and handed over to a 
Children’s Society. 

A few months in a sort of semi-decent 
imprisonment; treated in a fashion about 
equivalent to that endured by the Sea Tur- 
tle turned over on its back in the market. 

He escapes to begin the same life once 
more. 

He tries for work. 

“What do you know?” 

“J don’t know anything; nohody ever 
taught me.” 

He cannot even endure the discipline of 
ten hours’ daily shoveling—it takes educa- 
tion to instill discipline, if only the educa- 
tion of the early pick and shovel. 

He has not been taught anything. He has 
been turned loose in a city full of tempta- 
tion. He had no real start to begin with, 
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and no effort was ever made to repair his 
evil beginning. 


“What's the charge, ofhcer?” 

Attempted burglary; pleads guilty.” 

“Phree years in prison, since it is his 
first offense.” 

In prison he gets an education. ‘They 
teach him how to be a “od burglar and not 
get caught. Patiently the State boards him, 
and educates him to be a first-class criminal. 

There’s your first-class criminal, Messrs. 
clergymen, good men, politicians and benev- 
lent women. 


Dear clergymen, noble women, good men 
and scheming politicians, listen to this 
SUOay ts 

In the South Sea Islands they have for 
contagious diseases a horror as great as your 
horror of crime. 

A man or woman stricken with a loath- 
some disease, such as small-pox, is seized, 
isolated, and the individual sores of the 
smallpox patient are earnestly seraped with 
sea shells—until the patient dies. Tt hurts 
the patient a good deal—without ever cur- 
ing, of course—but it relieves the feelings 
of the outraged good ones who wield the sea 
shells. 

You kind-hearted creatures, | hunting 
“crime” in great cities, are like the South 
Sea Islanders in their treatment of small- 
pox. 

You ardently wield your reforming sea 
shells, and you scrape very carnestly at the 
sores so well developed. 


No desire to decry your earnest efforts. 

But if you ever get tired of scraping with 
sea shells, try vaccination, or, better still, 
try to take such care of youth, to give such 
chanees and education to the young, as will 
save them from the least profitable of all ca- 
reers—crime, 


Rich good men, nice clergymen, comforta- 
ble, benevolent ladies—every man and wom- 
an in the workhouse, every wretched crea- 
ture living near a “red light” would gladly 
change places with any of you. 

Serape away with your sea shells, but try 
also to give a few more and a few better 
chanees in youth to those whom you now 
hunt as criminals in their mature years. 

God creates boys and girls, anxious to live 
decently. 

Your social system makes criminals and 
fills jails. , 

Tf Mr. Hearst thinks the “social system” 
makes criminals, why doesn’t it advise voting 
against it? 


Has Three Big Cities 


The United States has the distinction of 
possessing a greater number of cities of 
1,000,000 population and upward than any 
other nation in the world. No other country 
has more than one city which passes this mark. 
The United States has three—New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. It would have had 
four if Prooklyn’s annexation to New York 
had not occurred, for the borough of Brooklyn 
has gone considerably beyond that line this 
year. The United Kingdom’s second city. 
Glasgow. had 618.000 inhabitants when the 
latest British census was taken in 1891, and 
it will still be a long way below 1,000,000 in 
Toot. Russia’s second citv. Moscow. had 
822.000 population in 1891, and, from the 
rate of increase in the previous decades, it is 
still under the t.o0a ooo line. The countrics 
which have cities which exceed the 1.099.900 
mark in population are the United States, 
Fneland (T.ondon), France (Paris). Ger- 
many (Berlin), Atstria (Vienna). JTanan 
(Tokvo). and Russia (St. Petersbure). Can- 
ton is estimated to have 1.600,000 population 
and Pekine to have t 009.000, hut these Chi- 
nese ponulation fieures are conjectural. 

America has the second citv in the world, 
New York. Tt has also the fifth city. Chicago, 


for London, New York, Paris and Berlin are 
probably the only towns in the world which 
are now ahead of the Illinois metropolis. Can- 
ton, which was credited with 1,600,000 inhab- 
itants a few years ago, is left out of this cal- 
culation, for no reliable computation has ever 
been made in that town. Vienna had 1,364,- 
000 in 1891, and Tokyo had 1,214,000 in 1893, 
but Chicago, with its 1,698,575 has undoubt- 
edly passed both of those today. St. Peters- 
burg, which had 1,033,000 inhabitants in 1892, 
is not in the contest with Chicago. Philadel- 
phia, with its 1,293,697 population, is running 
a close race with St. Petersburg, and possibly 
has beaten it. In any case, America’s three 
big towns are very near the head of the list 
of the world’s great population centers. New 
York, with 3,437,202, is more than 1,000,000 
behind London, the only city which leads it 
—for Paris inhabitants were 2,448,000 in 
1891, and can not have gone beyond the 3,000,- 
000 mark at the outside in 1900, but at the 
relative rate of gain of the two cities in the past 
half century, allowing for annexations of terri- 
tory. in both cases, New York is likely to pass 
the British metropolis by 1925 or 1930. 


TRIUMPH OF HOPE 


Thinks English Capital Coming to 
America 


The Manufacturers’ Record, speaking in be- 
half of English Trade, says: 

“The men who have dominated the metal- 
lurgical interests of the world for so many 
years, whose trade ramifications extend to 
every civilized country, are not the men to 
yield to American supremacy without shar- 
ing in it by becoming a factor in American 
production. To these giants of industry it is 
not very material whether the source of 
production is England or Pennsylvania or 
Alabama.” 

This is a frank enough statement of the 

S 

purely international, non-patriotic position of 
the great capitalist. Any old place feels like 
home to him if he can make enough money 
there. We doubt very much, however, that 
FEnelish capital will come to this country, the 
tide is running too strong the other way. 


A Socialist in a New Field 

“Jack London, the author of the collection 
of Yukon stories known as “The Son of the 
Wolf.” published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. has now come forward as an eco- 
nomic essayist, his essay having won a prize 
of two hundred dollars offered by the Cos- 
mopolitan Magasine for the best paper on 
“The Advantages of Co-operation.” 

London is a member of Social- Democratic 
Party Local, San Francisco. We think his 
“Son of the Wolf” excels anvthing of Kip- 
ling’s. 


Poverty and Suicide 


“Tt is the last straw which breaks the camel’s 
back. and undoubtedly it is this last straw—the 
inability to satisfy the cravings of .the physical man 
—which drives a considerable number of our 
wretched to self-destruction.”—Suicide and Insanity, 
by 9. A. K. Strahan. 


Compare 1901 With 1842 


Tn 18412 Charles Dickens wrote from Boston to a 
friend in London: “There is not a man in this 
town or in this State, who has not a blazing fire, and 
meat every day for dinner; nor would a flaming 
sword in the air attract more attention than a beggar 
in the street.” 


For political complexion there is no cos- 


metic so effective as cold cash.—Puck. 


John Stuart Mill savs it is verv doubtful whether 
machinery ever lessened the hours of the workers. 
Why? 


“Tes the Nation own the Trusts.” 


A “Business-Like’ City Charter 


The essence of “business-like” is not only 
watchfulness and care on the part of the 
owner, but the “will and especially the way” 
to remedy bad and initiate good management. 

In private business “the will’ and “the 
way” are always so indissoluble that a divorce 
between them is quite unimaginable. The very 
meaning of ownership is the right of constant 
control of the property involved. To the ex- 
tent that a man loses this control of his own 
property, to that extent he loses his owner- 
ship. An “tnbusiness-like” man is one who 
lets others run his business. In the extreme 
he is a man who has actually lost the power 
to dictate the method of operation of his own 
business as well as the power to discharge 
unsatisfactory employes. He has lost both 
“the will and the way.” Now all these truths 
are so self-evident that it seems needless to 
run over them. However, for some unknown 
reasons men who quite agree with every word 
of the foregoing, seem to lose all their powers 
of reasoning from analogy when they come 
to formulate a plan to give us a “business-like” 
management of municipal affairs. If the 
watchful eye and constant control of the owner 
is so necessary to good results to private bus- 
iness, why is it not equally necessary to public 
business? If the owners of a private business 
do not like the plan upon which their business 
is managed, they are at all times in position 
to change that plan. If they do not like their 
employes they at all times have the power of 
removing them and substituting others. It 
may be objected that while such a method is all 
right for private business it is too cumbersome 
for public business. There are many private 
corporations with infinitely larger interests 
than that involved in the municipal affairs of 
this city, yet the stockholders in those corpora- 
tions do not find the method so cumbersome 
that they have ever signified their willingness 
to give over uncontrolled power to their em- 
ployes. 

The stockholders of all private corporations 
at all times have the power to call a general 
meeting and revolutionize their policy and dis- 
charge every single employe without giving 
any reason for their actions. 

It is true that such powers are rarely excr- 
cised but the very fact that such powers exist 
is the principal reason for there being so little 
call for their use. The directors of a private 
corporation rarely act against the known 
wishes of their stockholders because they 
know they will be kicked out at once if they 
do. Councilmen in this city as well as all 
other cities constantly act against the wishes 
of the citizens because they have-security of 
tenure for at least the unexpired terms of their 
office, and even then they can often rely on 
some political pull to re-elect them, notwith- 
standing their impudent defiance of public 
opinion. Councilmen often try to shield 
themselves from the odium of voting against 
public interest by alleging their belief to be 
that their vote was really in consonance with 
public opinion. There should be a method of 
test. There should be a method by which 
the electors can instruct the councilmen what 
their wishes are. and such instruction should 
be mandatory. Then there could be no longer 
any excuses from councilmen of ignorance of 
what the people want. 

Not only should the council he empowered 
to refer a doubtful question, but the people 
themselves should have the right to demand a 
popular vote upon any question they may see 
fit. Stockholders in a private corporation have 
such a right. Whv should not the citizens, 
as stockholders in the city, a public corpora- 
tion, have the same right ? 

There is really an historical reason for the 
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denial of such rights to the citizens. It is a 
reason which should be particularly abhorrent 
to an American citizen for it is simply a sur- 
vival of the divine right of the king. When 
the king’s will was absolute in England it was 
but logical that his agent’s will should also he 
absolute. When he appointed his governors 
for the different colonies they were his vice- 
revents. It would have been blasphemous to 
suggest that the colonists had any rights that 
should be considered as against that of a 
Royal Governor. 

When we formed our constitutions in this 
country both for the individual states and for 
the nation at large, we slavishly copied the 
English constitution and gave our governors 
and the President these royal prerogatives. 
Our constitution builders overlooked the fact 
that in England the king’s power had been 
ercatly curtailed not long before they had be- 
gun their labors, that the modern cabinet sys- 
tem, with a responsible prime minister, had 
been introduced, so that when England was 
abandoning autocracy, America was fastening 
it upon her posterity. The result is that there 
is no mayor in England with the powers of 
our mayors, nor does the queen have any 
authority commensurate with the President 
of our democracy. 

Although the ministries’ appeal to the coun- 
try in England is not by any means complete 
democracy, yet it is a quasi-referendum giving 
the English people a control over their parlia- 
ment much greater than we Americans pos- 
sess over our President and Coneress. No 
really important national question ever be- 
comes law in England without heing subject 
to this referendum. 

Here in California by amendments to our 
state constitution the people do exercise a 
more or less clumsy but direct control of our 
law making. However, it is in Switzerland 
that direct legislation by the people is seen in 
its completest form, and it is there that its 
good effects are most clearly demonstrated. 

After three per. cent of the people signify 
their desire for a popular vote to he taken 
upon any stthject, a vote should alwavs be 
taken within six months, and in urgent cases, 
particularly when it is a case of removing an 
official from office. the vote should he taken 
within 60 days. 

Provision for the needless repetition of vot- 
ing upon the same subject is easily arranged. 

No public franchise should be granted until 
the people have a chance, if they manifest a 
desire, to disapprove or approve of same bv 
popular vote. Taking away from the council- 
men the right to grant franchises will remove 
a most prolific source of corruption. 

With a simple method of allowing the peo- 
ple to recall to private life at anv time an un- 
popular official the necessitv for a long-drawn- 
out code of instructions for him to follow 
when in office disappears. A city charter 
should be short and fundamental. The fear of 
officials disregarding their wishes has given 
rise to an attempt at self-protection on the 
part of the people by means of minute instruc- 
tions for the conduct of officials embodied in 
the charter. Hence. althouch there is a wide- 
spread demand for a short charter the demand 
can never he satisfied with safety as lone as 
there is no method provided for the removal of 
unsatisfactory officials prior to the expiration 
of their terms of office. 

Tf the right of recall exists. technically 
known as the “Tmpcrative Mandate.” then the 
necessity of a lone-winded charter ceases at 
onee. Tt may he said that the rioht of im- 
neachment alwavs remains with the neople. 
Tmpeachment is an instrument so slow in mo- 
tion and so difficult to use that it is nracticalle 
of no service in removing an official. Anv- 
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way, it often happens that the offense for 
which the people may wish to remove an offi- 
cial, while undoubtedly committed, is practi- 
cally impossible of proof, and even if proven 
may not constitute adequate grounds for im- 
peachment. 

You may have a clerk in your private of- 
fice whom you wish to discharge for general 
incompetence, but if you were compelled to 
try and impeach him prior to discharge you 
would probably let him remain. There is an 
impression among some who have given the 
subject of the Initiative and Referendum and 
the Imperative Mandate no study that these 
measures are the proposals of visionary cranks 
with no idea of what is required to give us a 
“business-like” administration of this city. As 
a matter of fact, the proposers of these meas- 
ures are the only men who do suggest a means 
of carrving on the public business exactly as 
private business. 

They simply propose that the citizens, as 
voters, shall always remain in as complete con- 
trol of the public property and public em- 
ploves as they do of their private property 
and private emploves as owners. 

Tf this is not “business-like,” what is? 

Tn selecting men to formulate a citv charter 
it is well enough to remember that it is quite 
as important to ascertain their views upon 
direct legislation as it is to consider the tariff 
views of a candidate for congress. 

A man may he an honest citizen, a good 
father, a kind htshand, and a successful busi- 
ness man, vet not have a elimmer of what 
is necessary to make a good citv government. 

Tf vou are in favor of a “business-like” 
charter, vou must be in favor of “Direct Leg- 
islation.”’ 

Tt is useless for vou to vote for a man. no 
matter how respectable he mav he, if he is so 
limited in his political vision as not to see the 
advantages of “direct legislation.” 

The rules that have made private business 
a success compared with public business must 
he applied to public business if we are to have 
the same success there. 


Strike Leader Goes to Jail 

“Baltimore, Md.. Dec. . 24.—William 
Warner, organizer of the United Mine- 
Workers, and leader in the recent miners’ 
strike. in the Georges creek, entered the 
Marvland house of correction vesterdav 
to serve a term of six months’ imprison- 
ment imposed upon him hy the courts of 
Alleghany county for participating in an 
assault upon non-union men during the 
strike. With him were five others con- 
victed and sentenced for the same offense. 
Strone efforts are being made to induce 
Governor Smith to pardon Warner, as it 
is generally helieved his offense is more 
technical than actual. his contention being 
that he was attemptine to prevent the 
trouble rather than incitine it. as was 
claimed by the prosecution.” 
It’s strange one never hears of a rich man 

being sent to jail hy mistake. 


The Southern Socialist, an excellent paper. 
published at Blum. Tex., is having trouble 
with the postal authorities. The postmaster 
at that place arbitrarily reftses to receive the 
paper as second-class matter without assion- 
ing any reason therefor. The case has heen 
submitted to the authorities at Washington. 
In the meantime the publisher is required to 
stamp his papers before mailing them to his 
subscribers. 


Five hundred thousand men now do the work 
with the aid of machinery which needed 16.000,000 
people to do a few years ago. 


The Smith and the King 


A Smith upon a summer’s day 

Did call upon a King. 
The King exclaimed: 

away; 

Can I do anything?” 
“T pray you can,” the Smith replied, 
“IT want a bit of bread.” 
“Why!” cried the King. 

sighed. 

“T’m hungry, sire,” he said. 


“The Queen's 


The fellow 


“Dear me! I'll call my Chancellor. 
He understands such things. 

Your claims I cannot cancel, or 
Deem them fit themes for kings. 

Sir Chancellor, why, here’s a wretch 
Starving like rats and mice!” 

The Chancellor replied: “I'll fetch 
The First Lord in a trice.” 


The First Lord came, and by his look 
You might have guessed he’d shirk, 

Said he: ”Your Majesty’s mistook; 
This is the Chief Clerk’s work.” 

The Chief Clerk said the case was bad, 
But quite beyond his power, 

Seeing it was the Steward had 
The keys of cake and flour. 


The Steward sobbed, “The keys I’ve 
lost, 
Alas! but in a span 
I'll call the Smith, why. Holy Ghost! 
Here is the very man!” 
“Hurrah, Hurrah!” they loudly cried, 
“How cleverly we’ve done it! 
We've solved this question deep and 
wide, 
Well nigh ere we'd begun it.” 


“Thanks,” said the Smith. “Oh fools 
and vile 
Go rot upon the shelf! 
The next time I am starving, I'll 
Take care to help myself.” 


—Edward Carpenter. 


Trusts Will Pay Millions 


A New York dispatch of December 
23 says it is estimated that over $175.- 
000,000 will be paid out in dividends 
during January by the great corpora- 
tions of the United States, together with 
the United States Government and the 
financial institutions which exist under 
its charter. 

Over $100,000,000 will be paid out 
in the city of New York, while Boston 
will disburse $35,000,000, Philadelphia 
$20,000,000, Chicago $15,000,000, and St. 
Louis and other Western cities $5,000.- 
000. This money will be sent out in 
the form of checks drawn in payment of 
dividends and _ stocks, interests and 
bonds and mortgages and payments of 
coupons. i 

It is estimated that the dividends this 
year will exceed the disbursements of 
January, 1900, by about $10,000,000, and 
will be the largest on record. 

The National City Bank will pay out 
the largest amount of money in divi- 
dends, as it is the depository of the 
Standard Oil Company, the New York 
Central and Vanderbilts, and a number 
of great corporations in which the Van- 
derbilts and Rockefellers are interested. 

John D. Rockefeller will receive the 
largest amount of dividends paid in 
New York. Outside of his Standard 
Oil income he will collect about $2,000,- 
000 in January from the great corpora- 
tions in which he is a_ stockholder. 
William K. Vanderbilt will probably 
receive the next largest amount. His 
income will probably be nearly $1,000,- 
ooo for the month. 


Russia’s production of pig-iron has 
increased steadily since 1896 from I. 
563,217 long tons, the output of that year. 
to 2,623,190 tons in 1899, an increase of 
68 per cent. Curtailment of railway or- 
ders, however, has now caused the clos- 
ing of many furnaces in southern dis- 
tricts. 


Mr. Yerkes intends to trolleyize St. 
Petersburg next, and if the bear has a 
nickel he will no longer have to walk 
like a man.—Denver Republican. 


THE CHALLENGE 


DIFFERENCES ON DIFFIDENCE 


A Capitalist View 


The Record, Los Angeles. 


Mr. H. G. Wilshire, social-democrat, 
being so profoundly stirred by the spirit 
of reform and things that he has broken 
out with a sort of pamphleteering rash, 
we beg to suggest, most respectfully, 
that the distinguished pamphleteer may 
have unwittingly mistaken his calling, 
and that a very Beau Brummel of fash- 
ion is likely to be spoiled in the strain 
to become a democrat of the socialistic 
sort. 


Now we are led to these reflections by 
beholding the portrait of Socialist Wil- 
shire in his own newspaper or pamphlet 
—‘THe CHALLENGE.” Indeed, the Wil- 
shire physiognomy occupies so large a 
portion of the publication that the con- 
viction is rather forced upon us that 
“THe CHALLENGE” is designed quite as 
much to present the impressive style of 
Wilshire beauty before the admiring fe- 
male eye as to inculcate the somewhat 
nebulous theories of socialistic democ- 
racy. 

Indeed, our only doubt on this im- 
portant point was planted by recalling 
that the president and general manager 
of “Tur CHALLENGE,” and the apostle of 
social-democracy himself recently is- 
sued a pronouncement that he did not 
care for women. Surely the apostle of 
social-democracy must have heard the 
wrong “call.” Surely the possessor of 
those dark and lustrous French-pointed 
whiskers must have been designed by na- 
ture not to waste precious time proselyt- 
ing for abstruse theories, but to touch 
the feminine heart, and please the femi- 
nine eye. 

Such French whiskers. and such 
dreamy. lustrous eves were wasted in 
the cause of socialism, but things of 
value and of joy forever, in the service 
of fashion, art and beauty. 

We beg Socialist Wilshire to pause 
ere it is too late—nause and. reflect, 
whether before committing himself ir- 
revocably to the thankless task of prose- 
Ivting for social-democracy. would he 
not convert “THr CHALLENGE” into a 
mirror of fashion, and present himself 
in every issue, top column next to pure 
reading matter. as the mirror. 


A Socialist View 


The Social Democrat, London. 


Our comrade Thomas Hurley, with 
that provoking modesty and diffidence 
which we find hindering the usefulness 
of some of the best of our friends and 
fellow workers, refuses to send us a 
photograph. We are pleased, however, 
to be able to give a portrait of our com- 
rade H. G. Wilshire, who, as will be 
readily understood, has none of these 
foolish failings, but recognizes that the 
sacrifice of diffidence is one of the 
smallest that a man has to make for 
the cause if he wants to be of the great- 
est service. Our friend Wilshire will 
be remembered by many in the move- 
ment here, where he lived for some time 
and was very active. He was for a time 
on the Board of Directors of the Twen- 
tieth Century Press. In 1895 our friends 
at South Salford proposed to put him 
forward as Parliamentary candidate for 
that division, but domestic affairs called 
him back to Los Angeles, which is his 
president habitat. Wilshire is one of the 
most active and best known men in the 
Social Democratic party in Los Angeles, 
where his natural push and go have 
brought him prominently to the front. 
Some time ago he was elected one of a 
citizens’ committee to draw up a charter 
for the town, and in the recent election 
he polled over 3,600—a higher vote than 
any other Socialist for congressman. 
Wilshire is a thorough-going revolu- 
tionary Socialist, who welcomes the 
growth of the trusts as a stage in the 
development of industrialism which must 
inevitably lead to Socialism. He ridi- 
cules the idea of the trusts being broken 
down or controlled under present cir- 
cumstances. Quite recently he and oth- 
ers were prosecuted for carrying on So- 
cialistic meetings in the town park. He 
has delivered some telling lectures and 
written some very useful pamphlets on 
the growth of the trusts, upon which 
subject he may be said to be an author- 
ily. His is a pushing and a prosperous 
man of business, who brings all his 
business experience, energy and talents 
to the propaganda of Socialism. 


A Socialist has an article—Socialism,— which he thinks people will 


like if they only have it introduced to their attention. 


Socialism he con- 


siders like an article of commerce with merit which only needs adver- 
tising in order to be in demand. The methods of advertising are various 
and both socialists and business men adopt the kind they consider best 


to attain their ends. 


T have no doubt but that well known “friend of 


woman,” the late lamented Mrs. Lydia Pinkham, was in her home life a 


most retiring, diffident individual. hut she had an article to sell. 


She 


emerges from her obscurity and pastes her name and pictures on every 


bill board in America. 
love of notoriety ? 


Does anyone think she did this to gratify her 
Not at all: she did it, and probably it was much 
against her grain, simplv to sell more bottles of mixture. 


If any one 


is so foolish as to think differently, how then would he explain that 
since her death her picture is more in evidence than ever? Does he think 
she left a bequest to carry out the work of publicitv in order that coming 
generations may not lose her face? The truth is. of course, that her 
successors in business know the commercial value of her picture and are 
realizing upon it. Thev know the public like to be fooled and they like 
to be paid for fooling it. 


I admit the foolishness of there being any advantage in a Socialist 
presenting his picture to the public. It looks to the superficial as simply 
an evidence of vanity and egotism. 


However, there can he no areument of the value of advertisine—the 
difference is simply upon the method. Apparently the “picture” method 
has heen found successful by dispensers of capitalistic wares. including 
political ones. and T can see no reason why a Socialist should not sink 
his nattral and inborn diffidence and sacrifice his face to the lithographer 
if the cause demands it. ne 


The article in the Record is a demonstration in point. Without the 
“pictur” T would have missed his splendid “ad.” TI give the articles from 
the two sources in the “deadly parallel” in order to draw better attention 
to the difference between the philosophic Socialist view expressed by the 
Social Democrat, and the froth of the Record. 
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A Good Thifig 
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Sold at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
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Current Literature 


SocraLisM AND Mopern Science: Dar- 
WIN, SPENCER, Marx, By Enrico Ferri. 
‘Translated by Robert Rives La Monte. 
International Library Publishing Co., 
New York, 1900. Cloth, 213 pages. 
Price, $1. 


the translation of Professor Ferri's 
Work Makes a very unportant addition 
lo ine literature ot Socialism in the Eng~ 
lish language and snouid help greatly 
in equipping our comraues to meet some 
of ihe leading objections commonly 
urged against Socialism. Lhe book was 
published im Ltaly in the summer of 
1894, and a French translation, from 
which the present English version has 
been made, appeared early in the follow- 
ing year. lt made a deep impression, 
for the author, a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Lurin and one of the ablest 
in the remarkable school of scientitic 
crinunologists which has recently arisen 
in italy, was already known as a man 
well qualified to treat the subject of 
Socialism from the point of view of 
modern science and the evolution phil- 
osophy. 

‘Lhe author declares himself to be “a 
convinced Darwinian and Spencerian;” 
that is, he accepts, without reservation, 
though not without examination and 
criticism, the conception of the universe 
—atimate and inanimate, “physical” and 
“spiritual’—as a complex but united 
whole, which is steadily developing in 
accordance with ascertainable and in- 
violable law; and he accepts the doctrine 
of natural selection (“survival of the 
fittest’) as an important part—though 
by no means the whole—of the explana- 
tion of the evolution of living beings. 

Socialism is a many-sided movement. 
Its theories must bear criticism, not 
only on the economic and the purely 
historic side, but also in their biologi- 
cal aspect and in their relation to the 
dominant philosophy with which the 
name of Herbert Spencer is so promi- 
nently associated. ‘lhose who have read 
the “Social Evolution” of Benjamin 
Kidd (a book at first overestimated and 
now unjustly neglected) will remem- 
ber how plausible an attack he has made 
upon Socialism (after admitting its eco- 
nomic doctrines in toto), basing his ar- 
gument solely upon the teachings of 
modern biology. No adequate reply to 
Kidd’s book was heretofore made in 
the English language, although the task 
was comparatively easy. But now Pro- 
fessor Ferri’s book, in replying to simi- 
lar attacks made by greater scientists 
than Mr. Kidd, completely disposes of 
his objections. 

In 1877 the great German pathologist, 
Virchow, in leading an assault upon 
Darwinism—then a new theory, just 
making its way among _ scientists—de- 
clared that “Darwinism leads directly to 
Socialism.” He spoke truer than he 
knew—for the reasons he gave for his 
statement were far from being sound; 
but the leading Darwinians, alarmed at 
the danger of having to bear the odium 
then attached to Socialism, denied Vir- 
chow’s dictum and attempted to show 
that, in fact, Darwinism was the very 
antithesis of Socialism. 


‘They declared that Socialism tends to 
an impossible equality of individuals, 
while Darwinism shows, not only the 
fact, but the organic necessity of ine- 
quality; that Socialism seeks to enable 
all individuals to survive, while Dar- 
winism holds that the majority must 
fail and perish; that Darwinism teaches 
that the struggle for existence leads to 
“the survival of the best, the victory 
o1 the fittest,” which leads rather to aris- 
tocracy than to Socialism. 

These arguments, which have been 
repeated ever since 1877 and are still 
being from time to time advanced, Pro- 
fessor Ferri takes up and answers. It 
is, of course, impossible to present in 
such a notice as this the course of his 
argument. By a critical examination, 
both of Socialist ideals and of Darwin- 
ian doctrine, he shows how ill-founded 
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are the objections and how, in fact, So- 
cialism unds its strongest support in the 
Darwinian theory. 

in the second part of the work, the 
autnor discusses “Evolution and Social- 
isin —and the reader should note the 
aimerence between the Spencerian evo- 
iuiion philosophy and the special theory 
called Varwinism, which is but a small 
ciement in that philosophy. He declares 
tue message of Socialism to be, in sub- 
siance, this: “Lhat the present economic 
worid cannot be immutable and eternal, 
that it merely represents a transitory 
phase of social evolution, and that an ul- 
terior phase, a diterently constituted 
world, is destined to succeed it.” And 
he adds: “ihat this new organization 
must be collectivist or socialist—and no 
longer individualist—results, as an ulti- 
mate and certain conclusion, from the 
examination we have made of Darwin- 
ism and Socialism.” ‘Lhe economic doc- 
trine developed by Karl Marx is shown 
to be as fully in accord with the idea of 
evolution as the orthodox political econ- 
omy 1s out of accord with it. Lhe ques- 
tion of the ettect of collective owner- 
ship upon individual liberty is treated 
at length, as well as the question of “ev- 
olution and revolution,’ and many other 
points. 

the third part treats of “Sociology 
and Socialism,” showing the barrenness 
of the orthodox sociology and explain- 
ing how the work of Marx completes 
that-of Darwin and Spencer. 

‘Vhere are two appendices. ‘The first 
is in reply to a characteristically amus- 
ing letter of Herbert Spencer, who is 
not good at standing criticism, and who 
“is astonished at the audacity of him 
who has made use of his (Spencer’s) 
name to defend Socialism.’ One is 
tempted to think either that Spencer 
had not really read of Ferris book, or 
else that he considers the evolution phil- 
osophy as his personal property which 
no man shall use without special permis- 
sion. Lhe second appendix is in reply 
to a book by the criminologist, Garofalo, 
entitled “The Socialist Superstition.”— 
Lhe People. 


Some Ed- 
By John 


Tue MAKING OF CHARACTER: 
ucational Aspects of Ethics. 
Rk. MacCunn. Cambridge University 
Press, Price; 75 cents. 
lf this littke book could be possessed 

and studied thoughtfully by every par- 
ent, teacher and “educational expert” in 
the land, one important aspect of the 
education problem would be in a fair 
way for settlement. 

There is a tendency at the present 
time to make too much of the moral 
training and development of children, 
just as the philosophic Radicals relied 
too much on intellectual training. The 
mistake in both cases is the same, that 
of losing sight of the fact that char- 
acter is a complex whole, and that the 
intellectual and moral are only two of 
the many sides of it. Similarly there 
is a disposition on the part of those who 
give attention to the subject, to ex- 
pect great results from one or other of 
the more prominent educative influences 
that are brought to bear on children. 
‘Two conspicuous instances are Mr. 
Blatchford and Mrs. Stetson. ‘he for- 
mer in some recent articles on educa- 
tion lays great stress on the home. Mrs. 
Stetson, on the other hand, appears to 
think that on the whole the home in- 
fluence is of less importance than that 
of the wider school life, if indeed the 
contrast, in her opinion, is not even less 
favorable to the former. 

To those who are interested, Mr. Mac- 
Cunn’s book will be a great relief. He 
brings to the analysis of character in 
general a profound knowledge of phil- 
osophy and of recent psychology, and 
there is ample evidence that his stores of 
information are enormous. 

In the latter part of the book he dis- 
cusses all the ordinary influences which 
usually focussed on childhood and 
youth, and displays the possibilities and 
limitations of each, and shows them 
all in their proper relation to one an- 
other. Nothing can be more helpful 


and instructive to us than this care- 
fully balanced estimate of the constitu- 
ents of environment, where each is 
strong and where weak; home and 
school, precept and example, encourage- 
ment and repression are discussed and 
contrasted from a broad, philosophical 
and practical, and, above all, intensely 
human point of view. 

It is a book to be thoughtfully read; 
for Mr. MacCunn has treated an in- 
nately difficult subject in a highly con- 
densed though clear style. There is 
scarcely a superfluous word in the 220 
pages, and indeed it would have been 
a great gain could we have had plenti- 
ful illustrations of the dicta and conclu- 
sions by application and concrete exam- 
ple. 

We seriously recommend every mem- 


ber interested in the education prob- 
lem to make a careful study of the 
book. K 


SEES SO Tore 


Profit Sharing 


The employes of the Bourne mills, at 
Fall River, Mass., who are entitled to 
a part in the profit sharing plan in use 
by the corporation, have received a bonus 
of three and a half per cent on the wages 
earned from June 9g to December 8 
of this year. This is the twenty-third 
semi-annual dividend that has been paid 
by the corporation under this plan. It 
will net more to the participating opera- 
tives than usual from the fact that a 
high scale of wages has been in use 
since December of last year, and stcady 
employment has been given. The 
amount each participant will receive for 
Christmas from the profits sharing plan 
varies from $2 to $15. 


We don’t hear it stated how 
much the capitalists take for do- 
ing nothing. 
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Dr. Josiah Strong on Expansion 

Rey. Dr. Josiah Strong, the author of 
“Our Country,’ “The New Era,” and 
other widely known books, now appears 
with a new and timely book on “Ex- 
pansion.” With his customary habit of 
thinking and speaking in terms of con- 
tinents and centuries, Dr. Strong con- 
siders our little war in the Philippines 
in the light of a future age when the 
center of civilization shall have moved 
half-way round the globe, and the An- 
glo-Saxon shall be engaged in a death- 
grapple with the Slav for the military, 
commercial, intellectual and moral su- 
premacy in world affairs. His argument 
is, in brief, that our plunge into world 
politics was inevitable, and that we must 
continue to play a larger and larger 
part on the world’s stage until the Pa- 
cific and its shores become the chief 
theater of human events and America 
becomes the champion of civilization 
and enlightenment. Then, he argues, the 
value of a base like the Philippines, 
almost at the Slav’s door, and of an- 
other ‘base like Hawaii, will be incalcu- 
lable. 

The first cause that is forcing the 
United States into world politics, thinks 
Dr. Strong, is the exhaustion of our 
arable public lands; the vacant govern- 
ment lands have practically all been 
taken, so that American energy and cap- 
ital “will increasingly go abroad.” ‘hen, 
too, our manufacturers, having con- 
quered the home market, are invading 
the manufacturing nations of Europe, 
and will do so more and more. Ameri- 
ca’s great stores of coal and of iron, our 
skilled labor, our cheap raw materials 
and our access to markets, “constitute 
a five-fold advantage, which, like an 
outstretched hand, can hardly fail to 
grasp the open markets of the world.”— 
Exchange. 


The reverend gentleman will hit 
it “going or coming.” He says 
first, we expand because we have no 
vacant land, and then secondly, be- 
cause we have too much raw mate- 
rial. 


Some New Pamphlets 


The International Library- Publishing 
Company, of 23 Duane street, New York, 
who by their publications have already 
done so much for Socialist propaganda 
and education in America, have recently 
published five new pamphlets. ‘These 
ate: 


alism, by Gabriel Deville, translated by 
R. R. LaMonte. 

The State and Socialism, by G. De- 
ville, also translated by LaMonte. 

Real Socialism, by Robert Blatchford, 
author of Merrie England. 

The Living Wage, also by Blatchford, 
and A Socialist’s View of Religion and 
the Churches, by Lom Mann. 

These are all five-cent pamphlets ex- 
cept the first two, whica are ten cents 
each. 


Socialism, Revolution and Internation- | ‘ , | 
| 
I 


British Enterprise 


A dispatch to the New York Tribune 
from London says: 

The Express looks upon Vickers Sons 
& Maxim’s arrangement with the Cramp 


Shin Building Company as a tremen- 
dous stroke of British enterprise. Cramp 
will, it declares, be only the ostensible 
head of the Cramp company, which will 
be virtually a British concern and will 
build American warships for the benefit 
of British shareholders. This news- 
paper, in another column, at the same 
time appeals to Englishmen to wake up 
to save the threatened industries of the , 
country. 

The Times, dealing with the same 
subject, concludes that there is urgent 
need for a thorough national system of 
technical and commercial education. 
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Read ‘he Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kansas, U. S. A. 
se A Socialist Paper se 
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THE PEOPLE, 


AEGERON LEE, Editor, 
184 William St,, New York. 


WORKERS’ CALL, 


A. M. SIMONS, Editor, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


APPEAL TO REASON, 


J. A. WAYLAND, BKditor, 


Girard, Kansas. 


THE ADVANCE, 


EMIL LIESS, Editor, 
117 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 


SOCIAL DEMOGRATIC HERALD, 


126 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


JUSTICE, 


H. QUELCH, BFditor, 
Clerkenwell Green, E. C., London. 


REVUE FRANGO-ALLEMANDE, 


22 Allee Carnot, Le Raincy, Paris. 


L’ HUMANITE NOUVELLE, 
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Your Grocer 

returns your money 
if you don’t find 
Fels-Naptha soap the 
best to wash with 


It costs no more, 
and saves hands and 


clothes. 


Fels & Co., makers 
Philadelphia. 


Father McGrady, 


one of the most eloquent 
speakers and able writers in 
tiie Catholic Church, has come 
out for SOCIALISM as the only 
hope of the working class for 
freedom and equality. He 
has just writtena wonderfully 
interesting novel entitled 
Beyond the Bluck Ocean, which 
presents the idea of Socialism 
in a form easily understood 
by any one. The book is hand- 
— somely printed on extra paper 
S apd the price, including post- 
age to any address, is 81.00 in 
= cloth binding; or 60 cents in 
- paper cover. We want a good 
fF, agent in every town and will 
je allow liberal discounts. 
“ SPECIAL OFFER.— We want to 
introduce our new magazine, 
2 The International Socialist Review, 
64 large pageseach month, with articles from the leading 
socialist writers of Europe and America. A new depart- 
ment on “Socialism and Religion’ is edited by Prof. 
George D. Herron. The subscription price is 81.00 a 
year. and to any one sending $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion within 30 days we will mail a paper copy of Beyond 
the Black Ocean free. Address CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers, 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


THE CREED 
Whoever was begotten by pure love 
And came desired and welcomed into 
life, 
Is of immaculate conception. He 
Whose heart is full of tenderness and 


truth, 

Who loves mankind more than he loves 
himself, 

And cannot find room in his heart for 
hate, 


May be another Christ. We all may be 

The Saviours of the world if we be- 
lieve 

In the divinity which dwells in us 

And worship it, and nail our grosser 


selves, 

Our tempers, greeds and our unworthy 
aims 

Upon the cross. Who giveth love to 
all, 

Pays kindness for unkindness, smiles for 
frowns, 

And lends new courage to each fainting 
heart, 

And strengthens hope and scatters joy 
abroad, 


He, too, is a Redeemer, Son of God. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE CENSUS 

The press pretty generally agree with 
the following observations made by the 
New York Evening Post: 

“Two classes of cities are growing 
with phenomenal rapidity—those on the 
Great Lakes, and those chiefly devoted 
to manufacturing. The river cities are 
growing more slowly. ‘The coast cities 
south of Norfolk are making little pro- 
gress, while north of that point, as far 
as Portland, Me., the ocean continues 
to be a serviceable factor in drawing 
population. Lhe railroad cities are grow- 
ing much faster than those which were 
founded because of river advantages. 
Few cities of the South haying an alti- 
tude of less than 500 feet above the level 
of the sea are showing much growth, 
while in the North it is the rule that the 
lowland cities are the ones getting ahead 
the fastest. This, of course, ts partly 
due to climatic conditions.” 

A question of great importance, and 
one that seems to promise a vexing 
discussion when Congress reassembles, 
is the problem of reapportionment. At 
present each one of the 357 members of 
the lower house of Congress represents 
174,000 inhabitants. The question is, 
then, as the New York IVorld expresses 
it: “Shall the people of the United 
States increase the number of their rep- 
resentatives in the lower house of Con- 
gress? Or shall they leave the num- 
ber unchanged by increasing the number 
of inhabitants which each Congressman 
shall represent? If the former method 
is adopted, the census will increase the 
membership from the present 357 to 
about 430 on the present basis of one 
representative to every 174,000 inhab- 
itants. If the latter method is adopted. 
then each member will represent about 
210,000 people.” 

The World then presents the follow- 
ing table to show that the popular branch 
of the United States Congress is the 


least popular legislative body in the 
world: 

Number of Inhabitants 

Rep- per Rep- 

resentatives. resentative. 

United States ........ 357 174,000 

Great) Beitain: | eo 670 57,000 

ranCe” ss -. e Me o cs 584 67,000 

German Empire ...... 522 100,009 

2) Ain pipe nen eet eames. IE. 508 57,000 


THE ROAD TO WEALTH 

There is an old gentleman in Detroit 
who made his way to wealth by hard 
work, and it is difficult for him to see 
an idle young man without giving him 
some advice. Monday afternoon the 
venerable capitalist, who puts in his time 
collecting rents that are not always ready 
when due, walked down to one of the 
docks where he encountered a _ nattily 
dressed youth leaning against a pile and 
smoking a finely flavored cigar. 

“My young friend,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “are you taking a vacation?” 


THE CHALLENGE ¢) 


“IT suppose you might cali it that, 
though it’s what Lve been doing most 
of my life.” 

“All wrong, all wrong. You should be 
busy at your time of life, laying up 
something for old age. Get money be- 
fore you take pleasure. Look at that 
handsome yacht coming up the river. 
lf you apply yourself, quit smoking, drop 
any other bad habit you may have. apply 
yourself and economize, you can have 
a boat like that some time.” 

“Do you own it?” as he flicked the 
ashes from his cigar. 

“No.” 

Well, I do,” 
handsome yacht 
while his adviser 
barrel and 
He iain. 


and he signaled the 
to take him aboard, 
sat down on a salt 
pondered.—Detroit Free 
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Paris Exposition, 
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ff used than all other brands combined, \ 
because experience has shown players they \ 

are the best for general use. 

“Card Games, and How to Play Them,” a 

120 page book mailed for six flap ends 

: from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
\ Dept.29 THE U.S. PLAYING Carp Co., 
Sy Cincinnati, 


N\ Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack. 


from Greenland Yj 
eee 


For Duplicate Whist use Paiae’s, Kalamazoo, or U. S. Trays. 


The Attractive 


appearance of an article of food has 
much to do With its success. 


Cook’ s 
Flaked ‘Rice 


is bright, white, clear and clean. The 
dainty flakes please at sight, and the ease 
with which-the rice is prepared for the 
table enhances the pleasant impression. 
Put the dry flakes in a colander, pour 
salted boiling water over them, drain, 


shake slightly, and turn outon a hot dish. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 


CopynricHts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description ma- 

quickty ascertain our opinion free whether 

invention is probably patentable. Comm 

tions strictly confidential. Handbook on bra: cu. 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific America, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest. cir- 
eulation of any scientific journal. Terns, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D.C. 


H. C. Wyatt, Manager. 


ANGELES THEATER. 


Sale of Season Tickets for Fourt# Season —1900-1901. 
LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Price $6.00 for two seats for six concerts. 
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QRPHEUM. Splendid Show Great Fun! Big Crowds! 
CREAM OF VAUDEVILLE. 


Telephone Main 70. 


Gallery 10c. 


Prices Never Changing—Best Seats 25c and 50c. 


232 West First Street. = - = = - Telephone Main 423. 


NVELSEN’ BROS: 


Paper Hanging fFrescoing Paints and Oils Window Glass 
7O4 South Spring Street, 


“(\STRICH FARM, South Pasadena 


ONE OF THE STRANGEST SIGHTS IN AMERICA.—N. Y¥' JOURNAL. 


Perfection For The Hair. 


Hei. Soria aly LE 2GIG) 


All Druggists. 


AN EXPERT ON RHEUMATISM. 


MRS. DR. FRANCES PARLOW 


651 SOUTH HILt STREET. 


SOUTHERN CALIF. AGENCY CURTIS PUBLISHING CO 


Wie Ladies "Homewourtale.........ccc-0..- sess $1.00 a year 


The Saturday Evening Post............... tor $1.00 the year 
(Founded A. D 1728 by Benjamin Franklin) 


Soo} Ww. P. TURNER, Agt., 
HOME Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 404 S Broadway, 
MAGAZINES = —— Les Angeles, Cal 


‘* Little Money Works Wonders. ”’ 


A small amount each week will furnish your home up to date. A complete stock 
of Furniture, Stoves, Carpets, Mattings and general House Furnishing Goods to se- 
lect froia. Low prices for cash, or on easy paymunts. 


WRIGHT & TURNER. 


425-29 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal 


\WOOD AND OIL HEATERS. 


ta Newest Styles, Most Reliable and Economical Makes— 
Satisfactory Prices. 


JAMES WW. HELLMAN, 157-161 N. SPRING ST 


B. R. BAUMGARDT @ CO. 
Printerss° Publishers 


We are now operating the best equioped Frinting Office and the only pub- 
lishing plant in Southern California. With our increased facilities twe 
propose to press forward in the future, as we have during the past seven 
years, executing the highest grade of printing and publishing, at prices 
which we are confident will prowe satisfactory. a Se je le le 
Remem ber We employ only experienced workmen, and have all the 
——eee «6 a test styles of type and improwed cylinder presses 3° 
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NOTE. Ghe Challenge is never sont on credit. 
If you receiveit, not having ordered it yourself, 
assume that some kind friend has settled the 
score. 
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A DOUBLE NUMBER 
Owing to the superabundance of matter 
pregnant with facts of vital importance, THE 
CHALLENGE is forced to make this a double 
number. We hope some day to make it al- 
ways of this size. 


The Salt ‘Trust is making over $100,000 per 
month, net profits. 


The Woolen ‘I'rust has on hand undivided 
profits amounting to $2,373,453. Have you 
any stock in this trust? 


We are glad to note that the Socialists of 
Chicago have united under the name of “So- 
cialist Party.” It is the only proper name. 


The Standard Oil ‘I'rust has a capital of one 
hundred millions, but the market value of 
stock today is eight hundred and fifteen mil- 
lions. 


THE CHALLENGE does not necessarily en- 
dorse the sentiments of those it quotes with- 
out comment. We think our readers can 
usually draw their own conclusion without 
our suggestions. 


W. A. Clark can afford to pay his initiation 
fee into the United States Senate—the United 
Verde copper mine, largely owned by Clark, is 
said to have net earnings of $8,500,000 per 
year. With his senator’s salary, he may, if 
thrifty, put by something for old age. 


W. R. HEARST 


“We can tax Mr. William Waldorf Astor’s 
lots up to their full rental value, if we 
choose, and the lots will still stay on Man- 
hattan Island. But when we try to tax Mr. 
Astor on $2,000,000 worth of personal prop- 
erty he tells us that he is a non-resident, 
and continues to reserve his income for 
Queen Victoria. 

“American millionaires pay an income tax 
after all. hey pay to England. ‘They get 
the money to pay it with from this country. 
When it was proposed*that our millionaires 
pay an income tax to their own country 
they naturally objected. It is really hard, 
when an American milionaire has paid an 
income tax to England, to be compelled to 
pay another income tax to the United 
States. 

“Where should we be without England? 
She controls our canals for us. Now she is 
taxing our millionaires for us.” 


We have but a languid interest in taxation 
reforms. They have some merit, true enough, 
but at best they simply mean shifting the bur- 
.den from one capitalist’s back to another 
one’s. The workingman’s wages remain the 
same, as they are determined by competition. 


THE CHALLENGE 
PROFESSOR ELY AND COMPETITION 


The American Economic Association met 
in Detroit on the 27th of last month, and Pres- 
ident Richard ‘I. Ely, who presided over the 
meeting, read a paper on “Competition: Its 
Nature, lts Permanency and Beneficence.” 

Proiessor ly spoke in part as follows: 


“Competition is a permanent feature of 
human society. it begims with ine lowest 
order ot aminals and continues ws action 
among ile bignest order of men. but it 
continually mounts to higher and higher 
elevatlous, alld means rivairy forever, bet- 
ler and better things. We leave bend con- 
tests tor bare subsistence Lo engage 1m con- 
tests tor noble prizes of the mind and tor 
opportunities for social service. We can 
now see one ot the tests to which we must 
subnut proposed measures of social ameli- 
orallon. “4 eo00d social measure must 
Strengthen tne individual and the group for 
sucil comipelullion. A bad condition weak- 
ens individuais and groups im the competi- 
live siruggle. 

“Combinauon of labor and combinations 
of capital may expand freely, so long as 
these combinations mean merely associa- 
tion and co-operation. But when combina- 
uous miean monopoly, either competition 
must me restored or, where this 1s mnpossi- 
bie, the ends of competition must be secured 
by other methods of social control; and if 
these methods of social control in some 
cases mean pubic ownership aud manage- 
meut of industries, a place nmiust be opened 
for the compelilive principle im the terms 
ot admission to public employment. 

“there is a radical disrerence between 
the socialistic extension of governmental 
activity which has in view the suppression 
of competition, and that conservative de- 
mand tor an extension of governmental 
acuivity which has in view the maimtenance 
of competition. 

“Jhere are two somewhat antagonistic 
lines of desirabie social evolution. One 
approaches—without hope of ever reaching— 
real equality of Opportunities in economic 
competition. Lhe other is found in the con- 
struction of great institutions which shut 
in and limit competition, but which never- 
theless, are the very foundations upon 
which our civilization rests, the depositories 
of race achievements. 1 have in mind the 
great economic-juridical institutions of pri- 
vate property, inheritance and vested inter- 
ests. ‘Lhe progressive approximation to 
equality in opportunities must not be per- 
mitted to go so far as to undermine these 
institutions. In the mutual adjustments of 
these two lines of evolution, we have given 
us one of the weightiest and most delicate 
tasks of the twentieth century. 

“Competition thus conceived is beneficent. 
The competitive order, rightly controlled by 
society, furnishes to men the maximum of 
pleasure with a minimum of pain. Not only 
does it insure progress for the race, but to 
an increasing extent, all men participate in 
the benefits of this progress. It means ri- 
valry in the service of self and other selves 
—rivalry in the upbuilding of the ideal man 
in the ideal society. Comepetition gives us 
a brave, strong race of men, and the brave 
and strong are merciful.” 


Poor Professor Ely is helplessly foundering 
in his attempt to reconcile irreconcilables. We 
don't like to accuse a man of willful misrepre- 
sentation, but we must say that for as bril- 
liant and well-posted a man as Ely to utter 
such stupidities as given above, is certainly 
suspicious. However, he must make a living, 
and the road for advanced college professors 
nowadays is becoming exceedingly thorny. 

“We leave behind contests for bare subsist- 
ence,” he says. Since when did we leave it 
behind? we would like to ask. We think it 
very much before us. Let him ask the cloak- 
makers of New York if they have ceased to 
compete for bare subsistence. Perhaps the 
good professor means that he hopes, in the 


sweet bye and bye, we will cease this compe- 
tition. 

Well, we hope so, too, and we propose So- 
cialism as the method of realizing our hopes. 
How does the professor propose to realize his 
hopes? Let him propose his plan. We think 
he has no plan. We think he knows he has 
no plan. We think he must have a very great 
contempt for himself in his inner soul. 

What does he hope for when he says that 
he hopes for no real equality of opportunity ? 
Inequality forever? 

He says: “The progressive approximation 
to equality in opportunity must never be per- 
mitted to undermine these institutions,” 1. ¢., 
private property and vested interests. Let us 
ask then if he expects better opportunities for 
us to get at the good things of earth, and yet 
he will not allow us to interfere with the 
vested rights of the owners of these good 
things, then how are we going to get them? 
We can’t eat the capitalists’ cake and yet not 
eat it at the same time. 

“Competition,” he says, “gives us a brave, 
strong race of men, and the brave and strong 
are merciful.” ‘lo whom does he refer? The 
workers? If so, how does he explain the well- 
known statistics, showing the steady and pro- 
gressive physical deterioration going on among 
the working class—so much so that the stand- 
ard height of men demanded for the European 
armies is diminished every few years, because 
the race is becoming stunted in our factory 
towns. How does he explain an increasing 
death rate compared with the birth rate? How 
does he explain the enormous increase of sui- 
cides and murders in this country, an increase 
far greater relatively than the increase of pop- 
ulation? If he refers to the rich as being the 
“brave, strong and merciful ones,’ does he 
have in mind Rockefeller? He might read 
Lloyd’s * Wealth Against Commonwealth,” if 
he thinks mercy a characteristic of Rockefel- 
ler. 

No, Professor Ely, you had better give up 
trying to sit on two stools. It is impossible 
to serve God and the devil. 


“IT IS ATTRACTIVE” 
Ventura, Dec. 30, 1900. 
H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: Yours of 28th inst. to hand 
yesterday. The papers and bills a day sooner. 
I will send you some subscribers in the course 
of a few days. 

I like your paper very well. The make-up 
is attractive, and the contents sound with H. 
G. Wilshire’s “ego” in every page and line. 

The commission feature, I believe, is the 
right one, if you can afford to print on such 
good paper and pay expenses. I have taken 
hundreds of subscriptions for reform papers 
and paid for postal orders and postage, and 
have given the low rate to the subscribers with 


but little advantage to the cause of reforma-~ 


tion. If you get a “sub” it is as easy to get 
fifty cents as twenty-five cents in most cases. 
You can send me 100 copies of next issue. 
Yours truly. 
R. E. Brakey. 


——— 


—_—. 


WHEN ONE,MAN OWNS AMERICA 

It is admitted by all that the tendency is to 
concentrate the ownership of wealth into 
fewer and fewer persons. Followed to its 
logical conclusion this means that one man 
will own America, indeed it really follows that 
one man must finally own the world. 


Now suppose this to happen and that this 
man has all the goodness in the world a cap- 
italist can have. What will he do with his in- 
come? If he is so very, very good he certainly 
will not “spend” it in wastetul luxuries for 
himself, or his friends. He could not “give” 
it away in charity to the laborers without de- 
moralizing them. He would be too good to 
do that. He could have no object in being 
“thritty” and “saving” his surplus. He would 
have no chance to “invest” it as under tiie 
assumption that he already owns the Larth 
he would tind nobody with anything to sell. 


He would be in receipt of a fabulous in- 
come, viz., the whole surplus that the inhab- 
itants of the Marth produced more than they 
were allowed to keep to provide food and 
shelter. 


He would be unable to “save,” to “spend,” 
or to “give’” away his income. If he did not 
keep the laborers employed piling up this 
useless surplus, he would have an unemployed 
army consisting of the greater part of the 
earth's inhabitants. He must employ them 
somehow. lf he employs them palpably use- 
lessly, digging holes and filling them up again, 
for instance, he risks revolt. L’eople are tools 
but they would hardly be such tools as to do 
such work very long without understanding 
something to be wrong even if they never hap- 
pened to read ‘HE CHALLENGE. 

On the other hand he would be exhibiting 
still more the absurdity of his private owner- 
ship if he employed labor in producing useful 
goods only in order to burn them up. He 
coud do nothing but destroy them for it is as- 
sumed that his income represents a surplus 
above what the laborers are paid as wages, 
and what he can use for himsclf. 

We have not reacned one man ownership 
yet, but we have about reached the point where 
the owners can employ labor for neither profit 
or pleasure. ‘There is no danger of a perman- 
nent autocracy of wealth simply because so- 
cial democracy afiords the only method of 
finally distributing products, of solving an 
otherwise insoluble unemployed problem, 


SIR. HENRY IRVING 


“The drama is an indispensable expression 
of the human spirit. It is capable of the 
greatest heights; it is capable of the trivial, 
frivolous, and unworthy. ‘this is simply 
to say that it is the broad mirror of human 
nature reflecting the moods and passions and 
problems of society in all ages and the ideals 
that are uplifted or depressed by the ambi- 
tions of which they are the instruments.” 


We quite agree with Sir Henry, yet contend 
chat until the drama of today is released from 
the clutches of a sordid money-making syndi- 
cate of actor slave drivers, that little or noth- 
ing can be expected from it. A state subsi- 
dazed theatre would be a step in the right di- 
rection, but we fear that Hanna will get his 
ships subsidized long before the theater. 


THE CHALLENGE 


AN UNEXPECTED MOAN 


The San Jose Mercury says: “The Am- 
ericans are credited by all nationalities with 
governing the Chinese in Peking better than 
does any other power. Strange that we 
govern others so well and ourselves so 
poorly.” 

The Mercury seeks to convey the infer- 
ence that we are very badly governed. But 
does the Mercury really think our short- 
comings are so great? What other great 
country is governed better? Is there any 
other country to which the Mercury would 
flee in order to escape the ills it complains 
of? Is there any other country where the 
people are happier, more intelligent, better 
educated and more prosperous?—Los An- 
geles Herald. 


Thus doth the Los Angeles Herald flap 
its wings and crow. ‘The Herald’s attitude 
is typical of the attitude taken some twenty 
years ago by the American editor. It’s strange 
how types will survive through most depress- 
ing circumstances. 

We are, indeed, the worse governed of the 
great capitalistic group of nations; but not 
on account of capitalism, for they all have that 
curse, but principally because we have an irre- 
sponsible representative form of government. 

If Tue CHALLENGE was advocating reform 
instead of revolution, we would suggest that 
we adopt the responsible cabinet system of 
government such as prevails in England, mod- 
ified by direct legislation. 

We are forced by capitalism to expand, yet 
we have a form of government that will never 
enable us to even decently govern dependen- 
cies. Our new possessions will always be a 
nest for corrupt, irresponsible federal officials. 

‘The Herald says we are happy, yet we lead 
the world in suicides. ‘lickled to death, we 
infer. France, Germany, England, Switzer- 
land, Norway, and Denmark have a less per- 
centage of illiteracy than we have, yet the 
Ilerald says we are better educated. Guff. 

Our capitalists think there 1s more money 
made keeping our children in the coal mines 
and factories rather than in school. “But we 
are more prosperous,” it gasps, “anyhow.” 
‘hat depends on who are the “we.” The 
mass of the people are certainly not prosper- 
ous. ‘Che few that own “trusts” have corralled 
all the prosperity lying about loose, but the 


“trusts are mot. “we.” 


REVOLUTION VS. COMPROMISE 
San Diego, Dec. 30, 1900. 
My Dear Mr. Wilshire: 

1 thank you for sending me THE CHAL- 
LENGE. Ll have read it with much pleasure. | 
am interested in the sentiments which gave 
it birth and wish it a long and prosperous 
career. 

1 am not sufficiently a Socialist for au un- 
compromising policy ; a “step-by-step” process 
is more possible. Perhaps that is because I 
am a woman and consequently not scientific 
or logical, and because | am not logical or 
scientific I wish success to a cause with which 
| am not entirely in sympathy. But that’s the 
woman of it. 

Wishing you a happy New Year, I am, sin- 
cerely, Mary KIrcHENER. 


{ can readily understand how a theory of 
social progress taking place slowly “step by 
step’ seems more likely to you than a catas- 
trophic one. However, you must admit the 
process of development of a chicken from the 
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day it is laid in the egg to the day when it 
lays its own eggs has one decided cataclysm, 
namely, when it changes from an egg to a 
chicken, when it is “hatched.’’ You would not 
think of calling “hatching” an unnatural pro- 
cess because it is a cataclysmic one. Regard- 
ing society as a developing organism we may 
consider that it, too, has a “hatching” inci- 
dent in its spiral and upward progress. In 
fact it has already nad them in the past. Wit- 
ness the transition trom slavery to feudalism, 
then from feudalism to capitalism a the time 
of the l'rench revolution. 1am not predicting 
a catastrophic end to our present form of so- 
ciety, when we make the transformation into 


socialism, because [| am impatient. I predict 
it purely upon scientific grounds. | feel con- 


fident a course with ‘HE CHALLENGE will con- 
vince you that | am right. H. G. W. 


“A MILLIONAIRE (7?) EDITOR” 


“THe CiaALLence, the new Socialist paper from 
Los Angetes, is at hand. this 1s the paper recently 
established by Ll. Gaylord Walshire, our erstwhile 
candidate for Congress in this district. It is ele- 
ganuy printed on licavy book paper and is well tilled 
With matter relative to “Let the Nation Own the 
trusts,” the well-known slogan ot Mr. Wilshire. 
We have considerable hope tor the continuance of 
this papers usctulness, tor we know its editor will 
not have to worry over bills tor paper and othce 
rent. Indeed, it 1s something new tor a Socialist 
newspaper to be established and owned by a mil- 
lionaire. Mr. Wilshire, while in this city, conceived 
the idea of offering Congressman McLachlan $1000 
for an evening’s debate with him on the principles 
of Socialism, and the oifer is still open. ‘Uhe fol- 
lowing is an extract from his salutatory: 

“We think the trust is the siguificant sign of the 
approaching completion of this new social coat. We 
have no fault to tind with the trust for sending us 
this message. Lo attempt to destroy the trust is 
absurd as to batter up one’s office telephone because 
unwelcome news comes over it. <All innovations, 
no matter how good they may be, are usually in- 
slinctively rejected, when first proposed, by the 1in- 
nate conservatism of mankind. The opposition 
which greeted the introduction of railways in Eng- 
land from the educated country gentlemen, the 
which grected the introduction of railways in Eng- 
cream of the English veonle was almost as great as 
that exhibited today by the Chinese Boxers to the 
introduction of -railways in China. ‘Th etrust con- 
veys an unwelcome message to many of us, simply 
because we are of the conservative Boxer tempera- 
ment and are opposed to all innovations upon gen- 
eral principles. ‘he trust is the most perfect labor- 
saving device ever perfected by the mind of man, and 
to a certain extent it is opposed from jealousy sim- 
ply because it is such a perfect machine, yet such a 
costly one that very few can afford the initial out- 
lay to own one.”"—The People’s Paper, Santa Bar- 
bara. 


Tur Cnartence, a bright and attractive weekly, 
published by Comrade H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los 
Angeles. is the latest addition to the Socialist press. 
—The -ldvance, San Irancisco. 


HEARTILY IN ACCORD 


Ventura, Cal, Jan. 5, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Dear Sir: Tenclosed find 50 cents for which 
please add my name to your subscription list 
of Tine Cirannencr. IT am heartily in accord 
with the thought expressed by one of your 
new subscribers: ‘For effective work in the 
next presidential compaign it would be better 
to narrow the issue to nationalization of the 
railroads.” 

The propaganda of Socialists would go on 
with increasing effect. It is quite apparent 
that a party organization which goes to the 
people with too many issues will fail. 

Yours truly, 
W. E. SHEPHERD. 
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IMPERATIVE MANDATE, 
INITIATIVE AND RE- 
FERENDUM 


Adopted in the Late Proposed New 
Charter for Los Angeles 


Sec. 89—THE INITIATIVE.— 

Any proposed ordinance may be submittea 
to the Council by a petition signed by regis- 
tered electors ot the city, equal in number to 
the percentages hereinaiter required. The 
signatures to the petition need not all be ap- 
pended to one paper, but each signer shall add 
to his signature, his place of residence giving 
the street and number. One ot the signers 
of each paper shall make oath before an oth- 
cer competent to administer oaths, that the 
statements therein made are true, and that 
each signature to the paper appended is the 
genuine signature of the person whose name 
purports to be thereunto subscribed. Within 
ten days from the date of filing such petition 
the City Clerk shall examine and from the 
great register ascertain whether or not said 
petition is signed by the requisite number of 
qualified electors, and if necessary, the Coun- 
cil shall allow him extra help for that purpose, 
and he shall attach to said petition his certifi- 
cate showing the result of said examination. 
If, by the Clerk’s certificate the petition is 
shown to be insufficient, it may be perfected 
within ten days from the date of said certifi- 
cate. ‘lhe clerk shall, within ten days after 
amended petition is filed, make like examina- 
tion thereof, and if his certificate shall show 
the same to be insufficient, it shall be returned 
to the person filing the same without preju- 
dice, however, to the filing of a new petition 
to the same effect. If the petition shall be 
found to be sufficient, the Clerk shall submit 
the same to the Council without delay. 

lf the petition accompanying the proposed 
ordinance be signed by electors equal in num- 
ber to ten per cent of the entire vote cast for all 
candidates for mayor at the last preceding gen- 
eral election at which a mayor was elected, and 
contains a request that said ordinance be sub- 
mitted forthwith to a vote of the people at a 
special election, then the Council shall either: 

(a) Pass said ordinance without altera- 
tion within twenty days after the attachment 
of the Clerk’s certificate of sufficiency to the 
accompanying petition (subject to a refend- 
ary vote under the provisions of Section go 
(a) of this charter) ; and if the ordinance shall 
be passed by the Council, but shall be vetoed 
by the Mayor, and on reconsideration shall 
fail of passage by the Council, then, within 
five days after determination that said ordi- 
nance shall have so failed of final adoption, 
the Council shall proceed to call a special elec- 
tion, at which said ordinance without altera- 
tion, shall be submitted to a vote of the peo- 
ple; or 

(b) Forthwith after the Clerk shall at- 
tach to the petition accompanying such ordi- 
nance his certificate of sufficiency, the Coun- 
cil shall proceed to call a special election at 
which said ordinance, without alteration, shall 
be submitted to a vote of the people. 

If the petition be signed by electors equal 
in number to at least 5 per cent of the entire 
vote cast for Mayor at the last preceding gen- 
eral election, at which a Mayor was elected, 
then such ordinance, without alteration, shall 
be submitted by the council to a vote of the 
people at the next general municipal election 
that shall occur at any time after 30 days from 
the date of the Clerk’s certificate of sufficiency 
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attached to the petition accompanying such 
ordiliance. 

the ballots used when voting upon said 
proposed ordinance shall contain the words 
“KOR LHE ORDINANCE, (stating the 
general nature ot the proposed ordinance) and 
“AGALNSL THE ORDINANCE” (stating 
the general nature ot the proposed ordinance). 
it a majority ot the qualified electors voting 
on said proposed ordinance shall vote in favor 
thereot, such ordinance shall thereupon be- 
come a valid and binding ordinance of the 
city; and any ordinance proposed by petition, 
or which shall be adopted by a vote of the 
people, cannot be repeaied or amended, except 
by a vote ot the people. 

Any number ot proposed ordinances may 
be voted upon at the same election, 1n accord- 
ance with the provisions ot this section, pro- 
vided that there shall not be held under this 
section of the charter, more than one special 
election in any period of six months. 

‘Lhe Council may submit a proposition tor 
the repeal ot ‘any such ordmance, or for 
amendments thereto, to be voted upon at any 
succeeding general city election; and should 
such proposition so submitted receive a ma- 
jority of the votes cast thereon at such elec- 
uon, such ordinance shall be repealed or 
amended accordingly. Whenever any ordi- 
nance or proposition is required by this char- 
ter to be submitted to the voters of the city 
at any election, the City Clerk shall cause 
the ordinance or proposition to be printed, 
and he shall enclose a printed copy thereot 
in an envelope with a sample ballot, and mail 
the same to each voter at least ten days prior 
to the election, and the City Council may or- 
der such ordinance or proposition to be printed 
in the official newspaper ot the city and pub- 
lished in the same™manner as ordinances 
adopted by the Council are required to be 
published, and may order that such publica- 
tion shall take the place of the printing and 
mailing of the ordinance or proposition and 
of the sample ballots first above provided. 

Sec. 90 (a). THE REFERENDUM. No 
ordinance passed by the City Council on its 
own motion, except when otherwise required 
by the general laws of the state (amended) 
or by the provisions of the charter, respecting 
street improvement (and except an ordinance 
for the immediate preservation of the public 
peace, health and safety, which contains a 
statement of its urgency, and is passed by a 
two-thirds vote of the Council, shall go into 
effect before forty days trom the time of its 
final passage and its approval by the Mayor; 
and if, during said forty days, a petition 
signed by electors of the city equal in number 
to at least 7 per cent of the entire vote cast 
for all candidates for Mayor at the last pre- 
ceding general election, at which a Mayor was 
elected, protesting against the passage of such 
ordinance, be presented to the Council, the 
same shall thereupon be suspended from going 
into operation, and it shall be the duty of the 
Council to reconsider such ordinance, and if the 
same is not entirely repealed, the Council shall 
submit the ordinance as is provided in Section 
go of this Section, to the vote of the electors 
of the city, either at the next general or spe- 
cial municipal election to be called for that 
purpose, and such ordinance shall not go into 
effect or become operative unless a majority 
of the qualified electors voting on the same 
shall vote in favor thereof. Said petition shall 
be in all respects in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said Section 90, except as to the 
percentage of signers, and be examined and 
certified by the Clerk, in all respects, as is 
therein provided. Passed. 

Sec. go (b). THE RECALL. The holder 
of any elective office may be removed at any 


time by the electors qualified to vote for a suc- 
cessor of such incumbent. The procedure to 
effect the removal of an incumbent of an elect- 
ive office shall be as follows: A petition signed 
by electors equal in number to at least 25 
per centum of the entire vote cast for all 
candidates for Mayor at the last preceding 
general election at which a Mayor was elected, 
demanding an election of a successor of the 
person sought to be removed, shall be filed 
with the City Clerk; provided, that the peti- 
tion sent to the Council shall contain a gen- 
eral statement of the grounds for which the 
removal is sought. This petition shall be, in 
all respects, including examination and cer- 
tification by the Clerk and presentation to the 
Council, in accordance with the provisions of 
Sec. 90 of this charter. If the petition shall 
be found to be sufficient the City Council shall 
order, and fix a date for holding, the said 
election, not less than 30 days nor more than 
40 days from the date of the Clerk’s certificate 
to the Council that a sufficient petition is filed. 

The City Council shall make or cause to be 
made publication of notice, and all arrange- 
ments for holding of such election; and the 
same shall be conducted, returned and the 
result thereof declared, in all respects, as are 
other city elections. ‘lhe successor of any 
ofhcer so removed shall hold office during the 
unexpired term of his predecessor. Any per- 
son sought to be removed may be a candidate 
to succeed himself, and, unless he requests 
otherwise, in writing, the Clerk shall place his 
name on the official ballot without nomination. 
In any such removal election, the candidate 
receiving the highest number of votes shall 
be declared elected. At such election, if some 
other person than the incumbent receive the 
highest number of votes the incumbent shall 
thereupon be deemed removed from office 
upon qualification of his successor. In case 
the party who receives the highest .number 
of votes should fail to qualify within ten days 
after receiving notification of election the of- 
fice shall be deemed vacant. If the incumbent 
receives the highest number of votes, he shall 
continue in office and not be subject to removal 
by election during the remainder of his term. 


THE LEAGUE OF BROTHERHOODS 
H. A. Gibson, President 

I would say for the benefit of those who 
have not had quite so intimate a knowledge 
of our work, that some time ago the thought 
entered the minds of several, simultaneously 
in a way, of drawing closer together to pro- 
mote a common basis for a broad and all- 
including work for reform in the broadest 
and deepest sense of the word. And they 
again brought in others, until what is called 
a provisional organization was formulated. 
In order to make it as democratic as possi- 
ble, when a sufficient number of people were 
interested they got together and formulated 
a platform. The work has been prosecuted 
with some degree of success and a call was 
made for a permanent organization: and so 
we are here tonight, I especially at this time 
as the vice president of this provisional or- 
ganization to report to you what has been 
done in the meantime and to lay some mat- 
ters before you for consideration.—[From 
an address by Mr. Gibson, delivered recently 
in New York.] 


NOT UTOPIA 
We must say. however, that in this in- 
stance Mr. Cudahy has acted as a bad 
citizen. The fact that he has paid this large 
sum of money to the child’ stealers has les- 
sened by so much the safety of other chil- 
dren, for it will encourage other enterprising 
criminals to steal children from other pa- 
rents who may be able to pay money for 
their return—The E-vaminer. | 
The Examiner fails to remember that Mr. 
Cudahy is not conducting either his family or 
business affairs for the benefit of the public. 


We are not yet in Utopia. 


| 
| 


Trusts or People 


‘Lhe c<\merican people are beginning to real- 
ize what this melace Of private monopoly 
means, but they have not taken its tull meas- 
ure even yel, says the Chicago «iiericun, 
Pole ime ago a writer in the Jouwriul pro- 
posed that the government should concentrate 


Wealth in public nands by collecting a surplus- 


revenue each year and investing it in product- 
lve enterprises. tie showed that if the reve- 
nues SO Collected amounted to 100,000,000 a 
year, and the income irom the investments 
averaged 4 per cent, the accumulated wealth 
would reach at successive periods the follow- 
ing hgures: 


BOMUVS VCALG Cae ials pct aurea .osD 541,600,000 
BRUCE CLES og oo ayes so exe 1,200,6000,000 
THVEWIEDLY CARS) sey, sr. 530 0% 2,977 ,800,000 
PUIG VWOARSH ee) ois. a'stis) J oe: 5 008,500,000 
MOREY NV CALS se cle... «+: Y,502,000,000 
PRB EY VCAL Se yetrergceiyrese- ares + 15,200,700,000 
in one hundred years ..... —108,495,850,890 


‘Lhis writer further showed that at that rate 
the government could gain possession of the 
enure telegraph system ot the United States 
the first year. “Lhe next year it could acquire 
the telephones. ‘Lhe third year it could pay tor 
tne wWicaragua Canal. Within ten years it 
could have control of the principal trunk lines 
ot railroad traversing the Union from east to 
west and trom north to south. in twenty 
years it could own the majority of the stock in 
all the railroads of the country. In a hundred 
years it would have nearly twice the total 
wealth of the nation in 1890.” 

‘he government has not adopted this policy. 
On the contrary, it is abandoning to private 
hands even its own sovereign function of issu- 
ing money. But the figures show what the 
public might do with equal clearness what pri- 
vate capitalists actually are doing. 

The net profits of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for the past year amounted to $48,000,- 
ooo—half the annual sum that would enable 
the government to accomplish the results set 
forth above. ‘The revenues, available for in- 
vestment, of three corporations foot up to 
more than the $100,000,000 named here as suf- 
ficient, when compounded annually, to transfer 
all the principal means of production to the 
public. Therefore if you substitute the pro- 
prietors of these three corporations for the 
government the table printed will show what 
their wealth may be expected to amount to 
in a few years. 

As a matter of fact the increase will prob- 
ably be very much greater than that—the con- 
centration vastly more rapid. ‘This table is 
based on a net return or capital of 4 per cent 
a year. But the Standard Oil Company last 
year paid nearly 44 per cent on its nominal 
capitalization, and nearly 9 per cent on the 
market value of its stock. It has multiplied 
its wealth by over five hundred in the past 
thirty years. If its rate of increase should be 
only one-half as great in the next thirty it 
would own all the wealth in the country. 

The young man will not be past his prime 
when he will see one of two things. Either 
the people will have grappled with the trust 
monster and throttled it, or the trusts will 
own the United States. This is not a matter 
of vague conjecture, but one of simple mathe- 
matical calculation. The tremendous power 
of compound interest is enlisted now on the 
side of the trusts. ‘he government saves 
nothing. It spends its money as fast as it 
gets it, and usually a little faster. Instead of 
getting anything for dividends on investments 
it is paying out $32,000,000 a year in interest 
on its debt. 

In four years the Standard Oil Company 
alone, if it continues to increase at its pres- 
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ent rate, will be valued in the market at not 
fess than 800,000,000, Lhere will be two 
Mell i trust clliploy tlicn Lor every one low. 
iyvery ycar dilimisics tue uber of inde- 
pendent voters and increases the number ot 
uFust Teialllers, 

ihe railroads represent one-tenth of all the 
property 12 the United Diates, and the time 
is hear when all the railroads in the country 
will be owned by a single corporation. ‘Lhat 
corporation will have gross revenues greater 
than those of the national governnient, and 
wul conmmand tei tunes as llany men as the 
government has in ils army, even m war, and 
uuree tines as any as are 1 the national em- 
ploy in the army, navy and civil service com- 
bined. Which, then will be the greater, the 
government or the railroad trust: 

‘Lhis trust will have a finger in every inan’s 
pocket. it will be a partner in every man’s 
business. 1t will be able to say to one mer- 
chant, “we rich, and to another, “Go to the 
poorhouse.” It wiil be able to build up one 
town and blight another like a pestilence. It 
will be able to dictate legislation and will carry 
its courts in its pocket. by its tavor other 
trusts will flourish, and independent enterprise 
will wilt under its displeasure like a leat under 
a burning glass. 

Note—Since above was written Standard 
Oil has advanced to a valuation of over $800,- 
000,000 market value. 


Automobiles and Strikers 


“The use of automobiles during street-rail- 
strikes was proposed at a meting of the exec- 
utive board of the International Street Rail- 
way Men's association, held in Detroit recent- 
ly, says Lhe lVestern Llecirician. ‘President 
W. D. Mahon recommended that the board 
start in at once raising funds by assessment 
to buy automobiles for the purpose of putting 
them to work in cities where the companies 
treat the men unfairly or where transportation 
facilities are meager. President Mahon’s idea 
is to put a complete automobile service in op- 
eration in a city as:soon as a strike is declared, 
and to have the automobiles operated by the 
men who formerly operated the street-cars. 
‘he board approved of the idea, and author- 
ized the president to drait a plan of assess- 
ment to be submitted to the local organizations 
of the association, and to get legal authority 
to equip and run the machines.” 


Better Than a Deed 


When the Virginian who lived in the 
wretched log cabin with a family of seven 
had told me that forty acres of his land 
was a solid coal bed, I asked him if his 
deen was all right. 

“Never had no deed, sah,” he rather 
proudly replied. 

“But have you no papers at all?” 

“No papers, tall, sah. I jes squatted 
down on this yere land thirty years ago 
and hev bin yere ever since.” 

“But if you have no papers won’t the 
owner come along some day and bounce 
you out?” 

“Not skassly, sah—not skassly. That 
is to say, sah, that the real owner has 
come along three different times and tried 
it, and every time he got killed, and had 
to give it up. Deeds and sich things are 
all right ’nuff in their way, but my old 
gun with a bar’l seven feet long is a heap 
better right around yere.”—Ex. 

It is only because a deed is backed up by 
a government’s gun that it is of value. 


Harvard College has a thriving and enthusiastic 
Socialist club. 
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Supremacy in Coal, iron and Steel 


:\ monograph just issued by the ‘lreasury 
bureau Of Platistics records the significant 
lact that the Uiited States is NOW supreme in 
the producuon ot coal, iron and steel, the tun- 
daiental niaterials Of modern commerce and 
industry. ihe Uuilook condenses and com- 
lems On this report as tollows: 

“Last year the cuted States produced one- 
third ot the worids iron ore. Much less than 
us proporuon would give us the leadership. 
ur position, however, must be taken in con- 
necuuon with coal, a production on which the 
iron mdustry depends. Ln coal we also produce 
a uurd of the worlds output. With primacy 
m both iron ore and coal, the positon of the 
Unned Plates is Of course one of undisputed 
ascendency im the control of the raw materials 
used 1n iron aid sicel production, and such a 
primacy gives to us a selt-sulticing position 
aS Compared with tuat of Our Loremost rivals, 
Germialy and (reat britain. Germany 1S COM- 
pelled to rely upon Sweden tor its 1ron ore, and 
wngland upon Spain. tere, on the contrary, 
our manutacturers are iree to locate their iron 
and steel industries with direct regard to max- 
imuni economy in the accumulation of raw ma- 
terials and in the distribution ot the fnished 
product. «As coke has displaced coal, the ten- 
dency all over the worid 1s tor the turnace to 
leave the colliery and to move toward the ore 
mines. Our advantage in this respect as com- 
pared with foreign countries is manifest, and 
the past few years have seen a gradual building 
up of iron and steel industries within easy ac- 
cess of the vast ore deposit found in the Lake 
Superior mines. ‘lhese furnish three-quarters 
ot the ore consumed by our furnaces. Ameri- 
can supremacy is emphasized by the impres- 
sive fact that we are not only the greatest pro- 
ducers ot iron and steel; we are also the great- 
est consumers of iron and steel products. ‘The 
increase in the volume of aomestic demand 
has resulted in a gradual reduction in the cost 
of production, and this reduction equips us 
to enter the world’s markets on a level with 
any competition. Our present position in those 
markets is the more enduring because based 
on a rapidly enlarging home market, such as is 
enjoyed by no other nation. 

“Lhe development of domestic consumption 
is remarkable. It will be the better appreci- 
ated when we add that last year one city con- 
sumed a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
tons of steel for building purposes alone, and 
one car company actually required four hun- 
dred thousand tons to meet its annual con- 
tract.” 

The Chicago Evening Post adds: 

“A few figures will indicate our achieve- 
ments up to date. In twenty years the United 
States has completely reversed the relation of 
iron and steel imports to exports. In 1880 the 
imports were valued at $71,266,699 and the ex- 
ports at but $14,716,524. In 1890 the imports 
had fallen to $41,679,501 and the exports had 
risen to $25,542,208. For the fiscal year 1900 
the value of the imports is but $20,476,524, 
while the exports reached $121,858,344. ‘Tak- 
ing the comparative production of all kinds of 
steel the number of gross tons for Great Brit- 
ain was 5,000,000 in 1899 and that of the 
United States 10,639,857.” 


Women Admitted 


“The question of admitting women as mem- 
bers of the general and sectional committees of 
the Britsh Association was brought up at the 
recent meeting,” says Science, “and carried by 
a considerable majority.” 


One cent at six per cent usury in 1900 years 
amounts to $2,560,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000. 
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Stanzas From Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham’s “The Sower” 


WRITTEN AFTER SEEING MILLET’S PAINT- 
ING WITH THE SAME TITLE. 


He is the stone rejected, yet the stone 


Whereon is built metropolis and 
throne. 

Out of his toil come all their pompous 
shows, 


Their purple luxury and plush repose; 

‘he grime of this bruised hand keeps 
tender white 

The hands that never labor, day nor 
night. 

His foot that only knows the field’s 
rough floors 

Sends lordly steps down echoing cor- 
ridors. 


* * _ * * 
Not his the lurching of an aimless 


clod. 
For with the august gesture of a god— 


A gesture that is question and com- 
mand— 

He hurls the bread of nations from his 
hand; 


And in the passion of the gesture flings 


His fierce resentment in the face of 

kings. 
* * * * * 

This is the Earth-god of the latter 
day, 

‘treading with solemn joy the upward 
way; 

Strong to make kind the grudging 


ground, and strong 

To pluck the beard of some world-hon- 
ored wrong— 

A lusty strength that in some crown- 
ing hour 

Will hurl Gray Privilege from the place 
of power. 


Rockefeller’s Wealth 


After a man is rated as a millionaire 
he becomes a member of a class and is 
counted along with hundreds of others 
who have as much as he has, and does 
not attract much attention. The multi- 
millionaire now-a-days is the man peo- 
ple talk about. John R. Rockefeller, it 
may be known, is a multi-millionaire. 
Whether a man can become a multi- 
millionaire by legitimate means in a 
lifetime is an open question, but the 
fact remains that there are scores of 
them in this country. An exchange has 
this to say of Rockefeller’s fortune: 

“Congressman Jefferson M. Levy of 
New York is reported to have offered 
Rockefeller $400,000 for 500 shares of 
Standard Oil stock. This valuation ap- 
plied to his total holdings of Standard 
Oil places Rockefeller’s wealth in that 
property alone at about $266,000,000. In 
addition to this, he has large interests 
in other directions, so that it is impos- 
sible to measure accurately his entire 
fortune. Within the last year, however, 
the advance in the market value of his 
Standard Oil stock alone has increased 
his wealth $95,000,000 or so, while his 
annual income in dividends from that 
stock is about $16,000,000. 

“Such astonishing figures go far to 
prove that the Standard Oil magnate 
is the richest man in the world. They 
are deceiving, however, in a sense. Mr. 
Rockefeller has no such accumulation 
of money as that, nor could he have. Any 
effort to convert these holdings into 
money or into other forms of property 
would “bear” the market and materially 
reduce the value. The estimate is actu- 
ally based on the earning power of his 
property, calculating the capital value 
according to the current rate of inter- 
est. The lower rate of interest hap- 
pens to be at a given time; therefore, 
the greater is the estimated value of the 
idends are drawn. The annual increase 
of the fortune, likewise, does not mean 
a corresponding reduction in the wealth 
of others, for it is not drawn from stocks 
of commodities and money previously 
existing. It is drawn, instead, from 
the year’s increase in the general wealth 
of which this particular fortune obtains 
such a conspicuous share.” 
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Cereal Crops of Russia 


With the return of normal conditions 
of trathic on the western section of the 
Siberian Railway and a suthciency of 
rolling stock to meet the growing wants 
of the trade, Russia threatens to become 
a formiaable competitor of this country 
in British and European markets in re- 
gard to a great variety of agricultural 
products, says the New York Sun. 

Already Russian butter from beyond 
the Ural mountains is finding its way 
into the English market, and, accord- 
ing to a report from the British Con- 
sul at Riga, arrangements are being 
made for the quick transportation of 
butter from Western Siberia to connect 
with the steamship service from Riga to 
London and Hull. From the port of 
Libau on the Baltic to the south of Riga 
there were exported last year 71,855,040 
eggs, aS against 59,377,096 in 1898, and 
the export of butter from the same port 
rose from 275 tons in 1898 to 700 tons 
in 1899. As yet the export of meat from 
Northern and Eastern Russia has not 
begun, nor is it to be expected from 
Western Siberia until the population 
has increased and the agricultural de- 
velopment of the country has become 
more advanced. ‘The population, how- 
ever, is growing very rapidly, the immi- 
grants from European Russia having ex- 
ceeded 500,000 in the last two seasons, 
and great attention is now given to 
cattle raising. The passenger and freight 
rates are kept by the government at 
the lowest possible point for the purpose 
of stimulating traffic. 

Hitherto the export trade in grain and 
meat from Russia has been almost en- 
tirely confined to the south, the grain 
and cattle being shipped at Black sea 
ports and finding their way to the Med- 
iterrenean and Western Europe by the 
Bosphorus and Dardenelles. A certain 
quantity also crosses the western fron- 
tier into Germany, but the tariff re- 
strictions imposed at the instance of the 
agrarian party in Germany interfere ma- 
terially with the development of the 
trade. 

It is to afford other 
produce of Northern Russia that the 
Russian government has taken up the 
question of opening a direct trade with 
England and Western Europe by sea, 
and has ordered the construction of large 
steamers specially adapted to the pur- 
pose. Unless, therefore, events prove 
unpropitious we shall soon see Russia 
entering the lists as an active competitor 
with the other countries exporting food- 
stuffs and farm produce with an or- 
ganized system for the handling of the 
produce from the time it is put into 
the station on a railway line until it 
is landed at the place of import. 


outlets for the 


One demand of the coal miners is that 
a ton of coal shall not weigh more 
than 2240 pounds. Some day the con- 
sumers will organize and demand that a 
ton shall weigh at least half that much. 
—Chicago Record. 
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Rey. John C. Cook, Chaplain, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Keokak, Ia., says: ‘* Your Salt has %& 
been ‘‘all in ail’? as claimed. It has been 
gj inost beneficial in cases of depression, de- ¢ 

rangemeut of the stomach and liver. and 

above all, helpful after severe operations, to 
2 every patient. Ithas been recommended by @& 
the doctors of the Keokuk Medical College, 
with whom we are connected, as an excelleat 
34 remedy for colds and grippe.’ & 
7 Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
Ea 25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 
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CIDER BRANDY CR APPLE-JACK 


Is the product of Nature’s healthiest 
Fruit and the most agreeable tonic and 
stimulant known. Made here by the 
BRYANT family for a century, and Cusl 
tomers can be assured its reputation wil- 
be maintained. Sold direct from Distil- 
lery to Consumers, 4 full quarts 8 years 
old in plain case for $4.00. Express pre- 
paid. Address 


D. L. BRYANT, LANDING, N. J. 
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The perfection of materials 
and workmanship that enfers into 
all grades of Dixon’s Pencils has made 
each grade and style the standard 
in its class. 


PENCIL PERFECTION 


Is a term that can be truly used in describ- 
ing the product of the DIXON factories. 


If not handily obtainable mention this magazine 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Be a Writer 


Manuscripts revised, edited and criti- 
cised by an experienced editor. We aid 
you in earning an income at home. Send 
stamp for prospectus — contains many 
helpful suggestions to young writers and 
much valuable information regarding 
story writing. Address 


WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, Box 1990, New York, 
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A Woman’s Song 


Do you call my face a rose 

With the time of roses near? 

Find a truer name than this 

For the brow and lips you kiss. 

For you know that roses die, 

In the autumn of the year, 

And beside you, love, must I 
Front the frost and face the snows. 


I was never rose nor star— 

One’s too near and one’s too far. 

I’m no pebble and no pearl, 

But a living, loving girl. 

Mouth to kiss you, hand to keep 
Touch with you while you're asleep, 
Eyes to kindle when you're glad, 
Hope to climb where you would creep, 
Tongue to comfort when you're sad. 


Call me wife and comrade, dear, 
Call me neither star nor rose— 
Then the dav I need not dread 
When the snow falls on my head. 
Then my soul to yours shall be 
Changeless, though my beauty goes, 
And the eyes I love not see 

Youth and grace forsaking me 

As the bees forsake the rose 

When the wind of autumn blows. 
Soul on soul looks in and knows 
All that’s best of You and Me. 
—Nora Hopper, in Westminster Gazette. 


How Trade Unions Benefit Work- 
men 

Good wages, short hours, fair 
conditions, protection from arbitra- 
ry dismissals, proper treatment, 
regular work, and something to 
fall back on when work is scarce. 

These are what Trade Unions can get 
for workmen and workwomen, and 
without Trade Unions no one is reason- 


ably sure of them. 
Let us take them in order. 


GOOD WAGES. 


Why do coal-miners get 30s. or 40s. 
a week and chain-makers 15s. or 20s.? 
Both sorts of work are hard enough, 
and neither takes a long time to learn. 
The miners get more money because 
they demand it: “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive’ is an old and true saying. But 
why do not the chain-makers ask? Be- 
cause they dare not. They have no 
Union. If one man asks for more 
wages, the employer replies: “I can’t 
afford to pay more. If you don’t like 
my job, you can go—there are plenty 
of other men to take it.” And this is 
truc. If a man keeps asking for more 
wages he gets the sack, and there is an 
end of it. A man who belongs to a 
Union has no need to ask for a rise of 
wages. His Union does that business 
for him, and a Union Secretary, paid by 
the men to manage their affairs, is not 
afraid of an employer, because his liv- 
ing does not depend upon any master 
except his fellow-workmen. 

Men in a Union act together; and 
their Union often makes them stronger 
than any one master, and sometimes 
almost as strong as all the masters put 
together. : 

An employer may sack one man for 
a mere whim. It is nothing to him. 
But he will often give up half his profits 
sooner than drive a big Union into a 
strike. 

Men who want good wages and 
think they will get them without 
the help of a trade union are fools. 

SHORT HOURS. 


What is true about wages is true also 
about hours. A strong Union gets men 
good wages for short hours; long hours 
and low pay fall to men who do not 
unite. Why do Northumberland Miners 
work six and a half hours, while stick- 
makers in East London work sixteen 
or eighteen hours for worse pay? Years 
ago miners worked long hours for low 
pay. Then they started a Union, and 
that soon made a change. No trade 
gets short hours unless it has a strong 
Union. 

FAIR CONDITIONS. 


What is true of hours is equally true 
of conditions. Men who have a strong 


THE CHALLENGE 


Union to look after them won’t stand 
dirty, unhealthy workshops. 


BLACK LISTS. 


When a man stands up for his mates, 
and asks better wages, or complains of 
an unjust foreman, the employer is 
ready enough to get rid of him. “Such 
men,” he says, “are a nuisance in a 
shop.” Without a Union, no man dares 
to speak out what he thinks. But if an 
employer dismisses a member of a 
strong Union merely for speaking his 
mind, and leading his fellows, he re- 
ceives “victimised pay” from his Union 
until he gets another job, or else, if it 
be a bad case, the other men come out 
in a body, and their Union backs them 
up until the “victimised” man is rein- 
stated. 

REGULAR WORK. 


When the master can make his men 
work as long as he pleases he gets his 
orders done in a rush; if business be- 
comes slack, his men can play for a 
bit. That may suit him, but it does not 
suit the men. Rent has to be paid 
and food bought each week, and regular 
money on Saturday is what the work- 
man wants. In all the trades where a 
Union has shortened the working hours 
and made overtime expensive to the 
masters, it has been found that work 
has become more regular. 


OUT-OF-WORK BENEFIT. 


Many Unions pay this to help their 
members tide over slack times. How 
useful this is, every workman knows. 
Moreover, out-of-work benefit keeps up 
wages. A man is tempted to take less 
than the regular rate of wages if he 
has nothing in bad times to fall back 
on; and employers are always ready, if 
they dare, to take advantage of a man’s 
need, by offering work at lower wages. 

Trade Unions. like nearly all other 
good things in the world, have to be 
paid for. Let us see what the Tarde 
Unionist gets for his money. 

He gets officers to look after his in- 
terests and to help him to get the full 
benefit of the Workman’s Compensation 
Act, the Factory Acts. the Truck Acts, 
and the other laws which employers are 
ready enough to evade when their work- 
men are not organized. 

He gets strike pay. if the worst comes 
to the worst, and he has to come out for 
better wages, shorter hours, or against 
an injury done to himself or some other 
member. 

He gets out-of-work benefit. and sick 
and accident benefit, in many: Unions. 

Many Unions do far more than this. 
Often they help men to get work by 
keeping lists of jobs, or because the 
employers apply to the Union when they 
want men. Some Unions pay  fu- 
neral benefit. Others give old age pen- 
sions to members past work. Others 
insure tools against fire. Many regulate 
such matters as the number of anpren- 
tices. Some send their Secretaries or 
Presidents to Town and County Coun- 
cils, and to Parliament, and thus give 


_their trade a proper share in the mak- 


ing and administering of the laws. 

Remember one thing! It is the Trade 
Union in a trade which keens up wages 
and keeps down hours; which makes the 
master respect his men and treat them 
like fellow-creatures. Unions are paid 
for by the members. Any man who does 
not belong to the Union when there is 
one in his trade, is sponging on his 
mates. He benefits by the better wages, 
and shorter hours which the Union has 
obtained, but he refuses to pay his share 
towards the cost of getting them. 

Therefore we say: 

Every workman and workwoman 
in the country ought to join a trade 


union.—Fabian Tract. No. 104. 

For lists of Tracts, etc., apply to the 
secretary of the Fabian Society as be- 
low: The Fabian Society, 3 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, London, W. C., or of THE 
CHALLENGE, 623 South Hill street, Los 
Angeles. 


Bre’r Hanna says: “All good Repub- 
licans should take the stump.” They will, 
if it isn’t nailed down.’Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 


The Wealth of Manchuria 


Frank G. Carpenter in the Saturday 
Evening Post says: 

The Russians expect much from the 
coal, iron and other minerals of Man- 
churia. There has never been a geo- 
logical survey of the country, although 
it is known to be rich. There are vast 
deposits of coal, both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous, in the hills about Mukden, 
which need only this road to give them 
an outlet to the sea. As a steaming 
coal it is better than the Japanese, and 
equal to the best of the English and 
American coals. At present the coal 
is carried over the country in rude Chi- 
nese carts, a ton and a half at a load. 
The mines are operated by the natives, 
and that in such a rude way that the 
coal costs $3.50 a ton at the pit’s mouth. 


Dr. Vosberg Rekow, who has been in- 
vestigating the industrial conditions of 
the United States, in a book on the sub- 
ject discusses in a very broad way the 
economic situation, recognizing that the 
United States is Germany’s greatest op- 
ponent in regard to commercial advance. 
Comparing Russia, Germany’s other op- 
ponent, with the United States, he says, 
as reported by the New York. Times: 

“While the great mass of Russia’s 
population remains in a comatose state 
and occasionally starves (but a small 
part of it participating in modern eco- 
nomic work), the entire Yankee na- 
tion is like a perfectly disciplined army 
standing shoulder to shoulder at the 
forge, the loom, the printing press, earn- 
ing wealth from their industry.” 


The politicians can hire halls, but let 
us be thankful they cannot force the 
people to go and listen—Chicago Rec- 
ord. 
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KEEPS THE HEAD COOL 
AND BRAIN CLEAR. 


DRINK IT ON RISING 
EVERY MORNING. 


Best Natural Aperient 
Water 


Hunyadi 
anos 


is a “friend indeed’’ (the next 
morning) to diners-out. 


Itcures CONSTIPATION 
and BILIOUSNESS 


Be sure its—‘‘Hunyadi Janos’’— 
use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE with 


RED CENTRE panel. 


be 
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LLENRWRLEY 8 


Read it Forward 
Read it Backward 
Then Try It 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath soap 
inade from purest imported olive oil combined 
with lanolin and cocoa butter. | 


Price 10c. at all Dealers’, or Uncle Sam's 
mail brings a cake for 10c. @ “« © 


Allen B. Wrisley Co. (makers), Chicago. 
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Challenge Accepted 
Chicago Public Library, 
Chicago, Jan. 3, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
636 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: We have yours of the 2gth ult. 
stating that you have placed the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library on the free list of vour weekly 
paper, THE CHALLENGE. 

We beg to thank you for the courtesy, and 
would say that we will with great pleasure 
place the paper on file in our reading room, 
and include it in our list of periodicals. 

Respectfully, Frep’k H. Hix, 


10 Years Ago When H. Gaylord Wilshire 
First Ran for Congress 
Brooklyn, Dec. 31, 1900. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

My Dear Mr. Wilshire: Kindly favor me 
with a copy of Tur CiaLLence. I am glad 
you are still in the Socialist movement in Los 
Angeles. My recollections of you eleven years 
ago, during the Nationalist wave that swept 
over the country are still fresh. 

The field is now ready for action. 

The ripening point has been reached, and 
work done now in the cause by Socialism is 
bound to bear fruit. Wishing you all success. 

Sincerely yours, ImocENnE C. FALeEs. 


From Debs 
Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 3d, 1go1. 

My Dear Wilshire: The initial copy of 
THE CHALLENGE is received. Accept my 
hearty congratulations upon entering such a 
lusty candidate for action and laurels in the 
field of militant socialism. 

No. 1 is a credit to you and to the cause. 
It means business, and says so in plain lan- 
euage. May your latest venture realize all 
your expectations. 

Enclosed find 50 cents, for which please 
enter my subscription for the year ending De- 
cember 31st, t901. Yours fraternally, 

E. V. Dens. 


“Do Much Good” 
Salinas, Jan. 7. 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 
Dear Sir: I will do all IT can to get subserib- 
ers. THE CHALLENGE is “all right” and it will 
do much good for the cause of labor. 


J. H. Katser. 


Many Thanks for Same 

Santa Graz, Calo jan 46) T9OT 
Dear Sir: THe CHALLENGE came to hand 
O. K. Iam very pleased with it ; many thanks 
for same. Will endeavor to obtain some sub- 
scribers for it. I enclose you stamps for one 
yearly subscription, with best wishes for suc- 

cess to the paper. Yours fraternally, 
Cuas. WITNFY. 


Dispassionate 
San Bernardino, Cal., Jan. 6, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles: 

Dear Sir: Inclosed find check for payment 
on seven subscriptions. I think I will be able 
to get you about fifty subscribers here; and 
hope you will get 200 in this county at least. 

T am better pleased with the second edition 
than the first. Your selection of articles shows 
good judgement. The articles are dispassionate 
and bear the imprint of facts. and as such, if 
the reader does not like them he at least must 
respect them. 

Would it not be a good idea for you to make 
a trip through here and speak at different 
points? I am sure it would boom your paper 
and secure a large list of subscribers. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM Gurr. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Chinese Objections to Western Civilization 


What are the reasons given by the more 
enlightened Chinamen for their opposition to 
Western methods? ‘The director of the Chi- 
nese Imperial Telegraph, Sheng Taotoi, has 
recently answered this question in an inter- 
view with a German merchant, which we find 
quoted in the Frankfurter Zeitung, and from 
which we take the following: 

“The introduction of European methods 
would be disastrous to the Chinese peo- 
ple. For thotisands of years the Chinese 
have carried on certain house and home 
industries, which would have to be de- 
stroyed to the utter ruin of those depend- 
ent upon them. Cloth, shoes, paperware, 
earthenware, etc., have always been pro- 
duced in certain families. How could 
the introduction of machinery benefit 
these people? Even if their work-hours 
were reduced by making them wage- 
slaves, they would not benefit, as they 
would hardly know how to employ their 
free time. Gambling, opium-smoking, 
and other vices would increase. Nor is 
it likely that there would be higher wages, 
or, with higher wages, a greater tendency 
to save. ‘Trusts and trades-unions are, 
in China, long-established institutions. 
Sixty per cent of the population of China 
live by agriculture and the callings inti- 
mately connected with it. Can any one 
suppose that the introduction of machin- 
ery in agriculture, which would merely 
rob the people of their living, could bene- 
fit the country? The social conditions of 
the people would undoubtedly be ren- 
dered worse. ‘The economic wisdom and 
conditions of the West can not be trans- 
planted to China. Hundreds of years ago 
even some prosperous mines had to be 
closed by imperial edict hecause the agri- 
cultural laborers flocked to the new in- 
dustry, and the surrounding country was 
threatened with famine for want of hands. 
There is, of course, room for improve- 
ment. The system of irrigation might be 
improved, reservoirs which have been 
damaged or destroved by rebellions, inun- 
dations, or by age should be renewed. 
But the basis for reform is agricultural 
improvement. 

“No doubt the mass of the people ob- 
ject to European methods. It is a statis- 
tical fact that famines have increased dur- 
ing the sixty vears in which so many free 
ports have been granted to the foreign- 
ers. There is no hetter argument than the 
condition of India. The Chinese see that 
India is covered with agricultural produce 
intended mainly for export, and covered 
with railroads intended to take away that 
produce, while the people starve and the 
plague ravages the weakened populace. 

“Sheng added that for many vears he 
was an enthusiastic advocate of the intro- 
duction and development of European 
industries in China, until close study of 
the subiect convinced him of his mis- 
take.” —Literarv Digest. 

What if the improved machines of produc- 
tion were owned by the Chinese collectively ? 


Tt may he laid down as a broad proposition 
that the American people are opposed to im- 
perialism in everything except politics. There 
thev call it hossism, and submit to it meekly. 
—The Philadelphia Ledger. 


F. Marion Crawford says. to establish a 
modus civendi which shall assure a just and 
permanent distribution of wealth and division 
of labor, is the great problem of today. 


Man, Muscle and Coal 


The fact that the new steamer Deutschland 
developed power at the rate of one horse- 
power hour (one horse-power exerted for the 
space of one hour) for each one and one-half 
pounds of coal consumed, is commented on as 
a remarkable thing for marine boilers and en- 
gines. “A better showing has often been made 
in steam vessels,” says Iron and Steel, “but 
not the Deutschland’s kind. Static power pro- 
ducers have done considerably better than this. 
At the Edison power plant, power has been 
developed at the rate of one norse-power hour 
for each pound of coal consumed. Here is an 
achievement worthy of driving a stake or 
planting a monument in the highway of civili- 
zation. A few easy equations from this start- 
ing point will lead us to: 

One pound of coal equals one horse-power 
hour. 

Two thousand pounds coal equals 2000 
horse-power hours. 

Two thousand pounds equals 200 horse- 
power days of ten hours each. 

One horse-power hour equals fourteen man- 
power hours. 

Two thousand pounds of coal equals 2800 
man-power days of ten hours each. 

Two thousand pounds of coal equals nine 
man-power years of 311 days each. 

Value of 2000 pounds coal, excluding trans- 
portation, $1. 

Annual production of coal in the United 
States, 240,000,000 net tons 

Potentiality in man-power years of 240 000,- 
000 tons of coal, 2,160,000,000 years. 

Ratio between 20,000,000 male workers and 
the potentiality of 240,000,000 tons of coal. 
I to 108. 

That is to say, 20,000,000 workers, without 
the aid of coal, would have to labor 108 years 
to develop a force equal to the potential en- 
ergy of the present annual production of coal 
in the United States.” 


MISS ROCKEFELLER UNHAPPY 


Declares There ‘Are Many Things Which 
Make One Profoundly Miserable That 
Money Cannot Avert 


Miss Alta Rockefeller, daughter of John D. 
Rockefeller and heiress to a great part of the 
oil magnate’s immense wealth, arrived in town 
today on the steamer Campania. 

The foreign mails brought copies of the 
Vienna Tageblatt, which has an interview 
with Miss Rockefeller, in which she is made 
to say that she is not happy. 

“Madame, you are without doubt one of 
the most envied women in all the world. Tell 
me, please, are you quite happy?” 

The heiress to many millians looked serious 
and drew her hand across her forehead with 
a quick, nervous gesture. Her voice suddenly 
changed. ; 

“Happy! How can happiness be purchased 
with money? Are there not many things 
which make us profoundly miserable that 
money cannot avert? And isn’t it well known 
that those favored by fortune are more sensi- 
tive to the needle pricks of life than any other 
person? 

“No, I am not happy. 
who envy me.” 

“You surprise me, madame. 
a_ philosopher.” 

“No, not a philosopher : but I have thoughts. 
Others have been taught to think by poverty. 
but I have heen taught by riches.” 

Miss Rockefeller wore a green and white 
hat that contrasted with her auburn hair, and 
a light-colored automobile coat. 


Say so to all those 


You must be 


People Need It 


Santa Ana, Cal.,Dec. 30, 1900. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: I will do all I can to get THe 
CHALLENGE before the people, especially be- 
fore the Prohibitionist and Bryan Democrats ; 
both are getting tired of past experience, and 
results. I cannot take the field under ten 
days. If I do not succeed in getting subs, 
then I will send you a list of “seekers,” mourn- 
ers, see? 

In my travels, walks and talks, I am well 
convinced that the people as a mass, need pri- 
mary lessons; in fact, the nation at large is 
in the first grade. I, for one, am willing to 
be taxed “for all the tariff will bear,” to have 
a lecturer in the field all the time in Southern 


California. Yours fraternally, 
Dp. DATES, 
P. S.—I see that the Pope is getting in line. 
B. 


Life Devoted to Socialism 


Summerland, Cal., Dec. 31st, 1900. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Your paper, THE CHALLENGE, is received. 
I glory in it, in you, and the cause. I got one 
name today. I think it would he as well to 
send a few samples. J. W. Main—send it to 
him, and as IT get their names I will send them. 
Our place is small, and an unsettled popula- 
tion. I am old and cannot do much outside my 
little business. Those who know me, know that 
I am alwavs willing and ready to engage in 
reasoning the situation socially, and I hold the 
fort on all here, as may come. [I like to push 
them so that they will get a move on them to 
hetter themselves. 

The trouble is, socialism is little understood 
hy those who will be most benefited by it. 
Worse, that society, refined society, knows 
nothing of justice, either to themselves or 
others. It is only the fool that would attempt 
reform instead of revolution. 

T reason a great deal with my neighbors. 
T let none slip, if I think I can be effective 
with them. There are some who wish to boss. 
These give a wide space between us. ‘They 
are conscious of result if we get near enough. 

T glory in your determination to meet the 
last one of them who look for public office. 

T have a good deal to attend to. We havea 
public hall. I am scene-painter, stare machin- 
ist. and attend the electric lights. Mv life is 
devoted to socialism. The pleasure it gives me 
is unsneakable, real and elorious. 

T will do what T can for THe CHALLENGE. 

Fraternally, 
S. Cooper. 


From the Great English Artist 
and Socialist 


13 Holland St., Kensington, W. London. 
September 30, 1900. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: 

Many thanks for sending me vour very ex- 
cellent and striking paper on “Trusts.’ which 
T have read with much interest. It throws a 
remarkahle licht unon the recent develonment 
of Canitalism and the new Imperialism. How- 
ever incredible such a development may he. 
it seems none the less necessary for us Social- 
ists to protest avainst them as leading to the 
further enslavement and degradation of the 
people, while we maintain the more economic 
solution lies in Socialism. 

I wish you all success in your candidature 
for Congress, and I hope the United States 
will show the way to Socialism. With kind 
regards, very truly yours, 

WALTER CRANE. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Redlands Accepts the Challenge 


Redlands, Cal., Dec. 29, 1900. 
H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: Allow me to congratulate 
you for having the courage to start a socialist 
paper here in Southern California, and also 
upon its neat appearance. I wish you success 
in the undertaking, and I enclose you here- 
with 50 cents for one year’s subscription, and 
will endeavor to gct some of our club mem- 
bers to subscribe for it. We have a club here 
of about seventy-five, and shall endeavor to 
keep the agitation going. And any pointers 
you can give us through your paper will be 
appreciated. Respectfully, 

T. C. Harruorn. 
Fin. Sec., Redlands Local. 

After writing the above, a comrade came in 
and wants the paper sent to him. So I enclose 
one dollar. 

Two more since writing the above. 
dollars enclosed. 

And one more. $2.50. Enclosed find check 
for same. 4 RAR ON si 


Two 


Thanks. $2.50 received, and names put on 
the list. EG: We 


Debs’ Kind Wishes 
Chicago, Dec. 29, 1900. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 
Dear Comrade: I wish you the greatest 
measure of success for THE CHALLENGE. 
Fraternally yours, TueEo. Dess. 


From H. G. W.’s Birthplace, 1862 


Young Men’s Mercantile Library, 
Cincinnati, Jan. 2nd, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: Permit me to return thanks in 
the name of the Association for your kind- 
ness in remembering the Mercantile Library 
Society. j 

The papers you mention shall have a prom- 
inent place in our reading-room, and we shall 
be glad to see the generous donor when he 
comes this way. Miss Gaither joins me in 
wishing you a very happy New Year and 


new century. Sincerely, Atice McLran, 


“The Searchlight.”’ 
Waco, Tex., Jan. I, 1gor. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: I send vou initial num- 
her of the Searchlight, with my compliments 
and wish you mav have a prosperous year. 

I hope to make it shine with a steady light, 
from which onlv falsehood, intolerance, op- 
pression, vice. immoralitv and crime need 
cringe or slink away; while under its rays, 
truth, honor, purity, benevolence and freedom 
will have nothing to fear. 

T cannot fully express mv jov and gladness 
at heino able once more to engage in this 
noble, though difficult and delicate work. 

J. D. SHaw. 


“Great Good’’ 
San Francisco, Jan. 2. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire :— 

Tre CratLENGE in vour hands can do a 
oreat goad. Advertise it at every news-stand 
in the West. With fraternal creteing, 

Joun M. REYNOLDS. 


I9OI. 


Highlanders on the March 
Highlands, Cal., Jan. 1, t9oT. 
H. G. Wilshire : 
Dear Comrade: A happy New Year to 
Tre CHALLENGE. Please send me a copy for 
one vear. Yours. Jamrs WILKIN, 


(Ex-McKinleyite) Socialist. 


15 
“«<Splendidly Written.” 


Long Beach, Jan. Ist, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear sir: I received your papers and have 
distributed nearly all of them. I will dis 
tribute more if vou wish. I will get some 
subscribers here. Those that I have heard 
express themselves seemed well pleased with 
it. I send vou quite a list of names. 

I think the paper is very neat and splendidly 
written. If we can have a goodly number cir- 
culated in this town I am sure it will help 
to educate them. We have twenty-three mem- 
bers in our Local here now, but we have no 
speakers among us. 

I wish vou a Happy New Year. 

Fraternally yours, Wm. H. BErrs. 


A “Thirteener’’ 


Oakland, Cal., Jan. 2, 1901. 
Editor Challenge :— 
Kindly send me some more sample copies 
for the 13 stamps enclosed. 
Sincerely for Socialism, C. H. SyMMEs. 


The Banker’s Problem 


The World’s Savings Deposits——The ag- 
gregate deposits of the savings banks of the 
United States are now estimated at $2.134,- 
000.000. the number of depositors 5.370,000, 
and the average deposit, $397.40. The fol- 
lowing tahle shows the present condition of 
deposits in savings banks in leading coun- 
tries: Average 

Deposits. deposits. 
U. S. Savings banks. .$2,134,000,000 $397.40 
U.S. building & loan 


associations : 581,000,000 
United Kingdom 916,000,000 95.03 
TUSSI ers eta os . 1,255,000.000 155.91 
ReranGereten: sate. 825.000,000 82.70 
Austria-Hungary 650.000.0000 220.47 
Rassias 28 th acre 320.000,000 ~=—T00.85 
1 8¥el Fear abt ew ain tag eee 116,000,000 76.36 
Ttalwiee cee 394,000,000 75-59 


Figures are taken, in part, from estimates 
made by C. A. Conant, says the American 
Banker, and in one or two cases are more 
than a vear old. But they are nevertheless 
a striking indication of one of the tremen- 
dous capitalistic resources of industrial 
countries which was unavailable in former 
neriods. Here are total deposits of over 
$7.000.000,000 owned by 45,000,000 of de- 
nositors. 

The great problem now worrying the brains 
of the managers of savings banks is how to 
invest their depositors’ money. The opportu- 
nities for investment are being closed so rap- 
idly hy the “trusts” monopolizing all avenues 
that the rate of interest is approaching zero. 


Telephones in Egypt 


The telecraph from the African coast to 
Lake Victoria Nvanza has heen completed. and 
according to the London Electrical Engineer, it 
will be of ereat advantage to the inhabitants 
of Lower Eeovnt. The natives denend on the 
rise of the Nile for irrigation, and hitherto 
thev have onlv known a very short time he- 
forehand the condition of the waters. ‘“‘Now. 
however, that communication has been made 
from the sources of the Nile. the required 
information can be sent several months in 
advance, and the Eeyptians can regulate their 
supplies. Messages. also. are now sent in a 
few davs, which previously took seven months 
to communicate.” 


He is Coming, Father Abraham 
Comrade Wilshire is a coming man in this 
state. and his irrepressihle energy and devo- 
tion to the cause of Socialism has alreadv 
eiven him national prominence as a leader. 
He not only has the courage of his honest con- 
victions, hut as the above vote indicates. he 


has the confidence of the people-—San Diego 
Chieftain. 


16 THE CHALLENGE 


Why They Must Accept G4e Challenge 


I think with proper effort the Socialists can help me make THe CHALLENGE one of the greatest mediums for the propaganda of 
Socialism in the English-speaking world. My plan tor obtaining a large circulation is different from any yet adopted, and I think 
it sure of success. I intend running THE CHALLENGE much more upon the ordinary business lines than has hitherto been tried with 
Socialist papers. In its ordinary 8-page size, filled with fresh matter every week and printed on the quality of paper you now see 
before you, it is certainly well worth more than fifty cents per year, and when I put it down to twenty-five cents, as I virtually do by 
allowing fifty per cent commission to agents sending in subscriptions, it will be a decidedly losing game for me, unless I can make 
up the deficit out of my advertising columns. This is exactly what I propose. I propose making my advertisers—the capitalists— 
pay for disseminating Socialism. However, I cannot get advertising until I get subscribers, and I must rely upon the help of Social- 
ists, and others, to do this. I say “and others” because I think I can make a sufficiently attractive offer to people to solicit for this 
paper simply upon the basis of what they may earn in commissions, and altogether apart from what might be done from love of the 
cause. 
THE CHALLENGE should interest many who do not profess Socialism. My intent is to deal more largely with the unconscious, the 
industrial movement of the capitalists toward Socialism than with the conscious movement of the Socialists themselves. With such a 
programme it is evident that the industrial statistics presented in THe CHALLENGE from week to week cannot fail to be of interest to 
the business man, altogether aside from whether he may draw the same conclusions that I shall endeavor to instill into him. J will 
show him the marvelous progress being made in invention and all forms of industry. 

I will give him statistics showing him that America is alread-; the greatest industrial nation on earth and is rapidly increasing 
this lead. All Americans like such statistics. I will then try and show him that this process is on the order of the snake eating its 
own tail. The faster it eats the sooner the process is over. I will endeavor to enlighten the business man upon the philosophy of in- 
dustry so that not only may he prepare for the final catastrophe of capitalism, but that in the meanwhile he may more intelligently 
trim his sails to make money. 

I will warn the banker of the inevitable trend of interest to fall to zero, owing to the closing up of opportunities for investment of 
capital. 
E I will speak for the workingman first and foremost before all others. I will show him the necessity of organization, both in the 
industrial field in his trade-unions and in the political field in a compact Socialist Party. 


TO AGENTS 


T would say to canvassers for Tur CHALLENGE that the typographical appearance of Tur CHArLeNGE and the fact of its not 
being a party organ gives an opportunity for getting subscriptions among non-Socialists as has never hitherto been presented. While 
THE CHALLENGE will adhere strictly to the lines of revolutionary Socialism, vet T think that will not militate against the obtaining 
of subscriptions from middle-class non-Socialists. 

I could not with honor to myself present any other policy with the beliefs I entertain as to the future development of society, yet. 
anyway, I think the ideal presented by the revolutionist is so much higher and attractive than that presented by the mere reformer or 
by even the “‘step-to-step” Socialist, that it should be decidedly the popular one, the one most readily accepted by the general public. 
If you tell a man that the millenium is within reasonable distance, and, moreover, you are going to prove it to him, you awaken his 
interest. You certainly are presenting a more pleasing programme to him than if you tell him that Socialism in its completion will 
not be attained for several hundred years, and that if he wants his grand children to realize it he must work for direct legislation, pro- 
portional representation and municipal gas and water works. 

I myself sincerely think Socialism is right upon us. That capitalism cannot possibly last ten years longer and that Social Dem- 
ocracy is sure to succeed it. I intend giving facts taken largely from capitalistic sources to bear me out in my contention. 


50 PER CENT. 


In order to help extend the subscription list of THE CHALLENGE, I will make this offer: T’o any agent sending me in subscribers 
at 50 cents each per annum I will allow the agent 50 per cent commission. 


PRIZES 


In addition, I will give the following prizes: 


$25 to the agent sending in before March I, 1901, the largest list of subscribers in Los Angeles city. 

$25 for the largest list, before March I,, 1901, of California subscribers outside of Los Angeles city. 

$25 for the largest list, before March 1, 1901, of subscribers outside of California. 

$200 to the agent sending in largest list of subscribers, before January, 1902, fron any place or places. 


Agents should make a good income from their 50 per cent share of the subscriptions alone, without reference to the prizes. It 
should not be difficult to average at a minimum 10 new subscribers a day, and that makes $15 per week. 

Then, if you do not win the $25 March prize, you still have a chance at the $200 January prize, if you stick at the work through 
the year. It is not a certainty, by any means, that the agents who win the $25 prizes will continue to do as well in the next nine months 


as they did in the first three months. 
DON’T BE TERRIFIED 


It may be the first time you have ever solicited for a newspaper, and if so, I would tell you at the start that it requires courage 
cid perseverance. Don’t be ashamed or terrified to ask a man to subscribe. Make up your mind that he will be sure to say at first that 
he don’t want a paper, and that if he did, he has no time to read one, and finally, has no money to pay for it. This is a standard story 
that every agent must face when he tries to get subscribers for any paper. Be prepared for it. Sit down and show him how he will 
make the mistake of his life if he don’t embrace the opportunity of subscribing for THe CHaL_encr. Be enthusiastic. ‘The more 
strenuous and enthusiastic you are the better chance you have of getting his name and the more respect he will have for you. Fifty 
cents is very little to give up for such a paper as THE CHALLENGE. j 

Socialism is the coming thing, and nobody can afford to miss a chance of educating himself upon the subject. 

Write me your experiences and give me your suggestions for extending the subscription list. 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


